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PREFACE 


More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
observed,  "History  has  not  been  kind  to  Beverly.  After  teaching  Boston 
how  to  bake  beans,  the  metropolis  usurped  the  credit.  After  showing 
Salem  how  to  fish  and  privateer,  the  larger  port  absorbed  her  neighbor  in 
1789  as  a  place  of  entry  and  registry."  In  the  intervening  years  various 
pamphlets,  articles,  monographs,  and  a  novel  have  offered  useful  insight 
into  the  community's  past.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  story  remained 
untold,  especially  that  of  Beverlys  considerable  contributions  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Republics  two  hundredth  birthday,  the  Beverly  Bicentennial 
Committee  authorized  the  publication  of  a  succinct  review  of  the  city's 
history  with  an  emphasis  on  Revolutionary  times.  Not  written  primarily 
for  the  historical  specialist,  this  book  appears  as  part  of  a  larger  school 
curriculum  and  community  heritage  project  funded  by  grants  from  the 
Beverly  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Preparation  of  the  manuscript  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
collaboration  of  many  associates  who  share  a  common  regard  for  Beverly's 
rich  history.  Beverly  C.  Carlman  generously  offered  her  files  and  research 
based  on  years  of  spadework  in  local  sources.  Robert  W.  Lovett  provided 
insightful  unpublished  manuscripts  and  prepared  the  chronology  at  the  end 
of  the  text.  Donald  W.  Beattie  and  J.  Richard  Collins'  craftsmanlike 
treatments  of  the  Hannah  and  Washington's  Fleet  proved  invaluable.  Peter 
W.  Stine,  Nancy  Coffey  and  Marguerite  Coughlin  gave  constructive 
editorial  comment  throughout  the  project.  Alfred  W.  Maccarone 
contributed  educational  suggestions.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Librarian 
Ruth  Hill  and  her  "helpful  Hannahs"  for  their  cheerful  assistance  at  the 
Beverly  Historical  Society.  Likewise,  appreciation  should  be  extended  to 
Mark  Nesse  and  his  staff  at  the  Beverly  Public  Library  as  well  as  to  the 
accomodating  librarians  at  Winn  Library,  Gordon  College.  All  these,  and 
others,  contributed  to  the  making  of  this  book,  For  any  errors  of  fact  or 
judgement,  however,  the  authors  alone  are  responsible. 

Thomas  A.  and  Jean  M.  Askew 

Gordon  College 

August  1975 
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FOREWORD 


Whoever  is  interested  in  Beverly  and  its  history  will  read  with  close 
attention  the  Beverly  Bicentennial  Committee's  book  Beverly ,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  American  Revolution:  One  Town's  Experience ,  by  Thomas 
A.  and  Jean  M.  Askew. 

This  book  is  also  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  because  it  charts  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  and  thus  furnishes  the 
background  for  what  happened  here  in  Beverly. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  veritable  gold  mine  of 
interesting  information:  I  know  how  interested  I  was  in  the  account  of 
privateering.  I  found  much  that  I  had  not  known  before  and  yet  it  is  a 
subject  which  has  fascinated  me  for  many  years.  It  is  impressive  to  reflect 
that  "close  to  ninety  thousand  men  went  thus  to  sea,  making  privateering 
an  enterprise  equalling  the  combined  militias  and  Continental  Army." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Askew  have  rendered  us  all  a  service  by  writing  this  book 
so  full  of  useful  information. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
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I .  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 


Three  and  a  half  centuries  is  a  venerable  history  for  a  New  World 
community.  A  coincidence  of  the  calendar  allows  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  mark  also  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  Beverly.  For  it  was  in  1626  that  the  first  settlers  arrived  on 
the  neck  of  land  called  Naumkeag  by  the  Indians  /'  Building  rude  cottages 
near  the  mouth  of  the  North  River  in  present-day  Salem,  they  established 
the  agricultural  plantation  from  which  Beverly  was  born. 

The  thirty  or  so  English  Puritans  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  Conant 
were  the  plucky  remnant  of  an  unprosperous  fishing  settlement  begun  in 
1623  at  Gloucester,  then  called  Cape  Ann  stage  or  station.  When  the 
founding  Dorchester  Adventurers  judged  the  station  unprofitable  and  paid 
the  fishermen's  passage  home  to  England,  Conant,  who  had  been 
governor,  his  family  and  followers  sailed  southward  along  the  coast  in 
search  of  a  site  more  favorable  to  agriculture  than  rocky  Cape  Ann.  Their 
vision  was  of  a  self-supporting  plantation  where  other  Puritans  like 
themselves  might  find  relief  from  the  growing  religious  tension  in  England. 

The  expected  perils  of  pioneering  were  compounded  by  the  unexpected. 
A  faction  strongly  argued  for  abandonment  of  the  Naumkeag  location  in 
favor  of  Virginia.  These  were  dissuaded  only  by  Conant's  indomitable 
persistence  and  in  his  own  words"...  utter  deniall[sic]  to  goe  [sic]  away 
with  them.... ^  Supplies  promised  by  the  Dorchester  group  and  a  patent 
title  to  the  land  did  not  arrive  the  first  year.  When  John  Woodbery3  was 
sent  to  England  to  appeal  for  help,  he  found  the  Adventurers  in  collapse. 
Ultimately  their  lands  extending  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Charles  Rivers 
were  reorganized  into  the  "Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,"  and  when  Woodbery  returned,  probably  in  June  1628  aboard  the 
Abigail ,  he  was  apparently  accompanied  by  John  Endecott,^  sent  by  the 
new  company  to  govern,  and  about  forty  new  settlers. 

Perhaps  inevitably,  controversy  arose  between  Conant's  group  of  "Old 
Planters"  and  the  newcomers,  but  though  supplanted  as  governor,  Roger 
Conant's  sterling  character  dictated  conciliation,  tolerance  and  a  peaceable 
existence.5 

Apparently  the  colony  at  Salem  never  suffered  famine,  but  it  was 
described  as  in  "a  sad  and  unexpected  condition"6  by  a  new  governor,  John 
Winthrop  when  he  arrived  aboard  the  Arbella  in  June  1630. 7  One-fourth  of 
the  group  had  died  over  the  winter  and  many  were  weak  and  ill.  Finding 


the  situation  uninviting,  he  and  his  party  moved  on  to  the  Boston  area,  and 
saw  settled  by  the  end  of  the  year  about  two  thousand  immigrants 
scattered  along  the  coast  and  up  the  rivers.  This  rapid  growth  continued  in 
the  ^Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  over  the  next  decade.  Seen  against  this 
backdrop  of  Puritan  migration,  Conant  and  his  group  were  indeed  the 
determined  forerunners  of  an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

Possibly  to  soothe  injured  feelings,  it  was  to  Conant  and  four  others  of 
the  Old  Planters  that  Salem  in  1635  made  one  of  its  earliest  land  grants. 
Together  they  received  one  thousand  acres  for  five  farms  in  the  outlying 
area  which  became  known  as  Bass-River-Side.  Located  between  the  head  of 
Bass  River  and  Wenham  Lake,  the  farms  granted  to  Conant,  John  Balch, 
John  Woodbery,  William  Trask  and  Peter  Palfrey  were  the  nucleus  of  that 
part  of  the  Salem  settlement  which  in  1668  became  the  separate  town  of 
Beverly.8 

Conant,  Balch  and  Woodbery  soon  built  houses  on  their  land.  The  Balch 
house,  enlarged,  still  stands.  Palfrey  sold  his  to  "farmer"  William  Dodge 
and  Trasks  land  passed  to  Thomas  Scruggs  to  be  inherited  by  the  Rayment 
(later  Raymond)  family.  Richard  Brackenbury,  one  of  Endecott's  group, 
and  Thomas  Lothrop,  lately  of  England,  also  received  grants  in  1636  and 
may  be  listed  among  the  earliest  of  Beverly's  inhabitants,  along  with 
William  Dixey  and  an  Ellingwood,  probably  Ralph.9  Though  no  record 
exists,  tradition  attributes  the  very  first  house  in  Beverly  to  William 
Woodbery,  John's  brother,  and  places  it  by  1630  on  Woodber(r)y's  Point 
near  the  foot  of  the  present  Prince  Street. 

From  the  1635  land  grant  until  incorporation  of  Beverly  as  a  town  in 
1668,  seventy-seven  families  are  known  to  have  settled  in  little 
communities  at  Bass-River-Side,  Beverly  Farms  and  Cape-Ann-Side  (also 
called  Mackerel  Cove  and  now  Beverly  Cove).  Ryal  Side,  that 
water-bound  area  west  of  the  Bass  River  and  named  for  an  immigrant 
cooper  and  woodsman,  developed  simultaneously  from  1629  but  was  not 
annexed  to  Beverly  until  1753.10 

Only  a  sketchy  record  of  the  specifics  of  daily  life  in  these  communities  is 
extant,  but  it  indicates  an  uphill  struggle,  typical  for  those  who  dared  to 
pioneer  in  a  seventeenth-century  Puritan  seacoast  colony.  Each  settler 
received  a  house  lot,  land  for  planting  corn  and  a  strip  of  winter  forage.  As 
in  England,  woods  and  fields  held  in  common  provided  timber  and 
pasture.  Holdings  could  be  increased  through  purchases,  providing  the 
town  with  money  for  improvements.11  English  class  structure  was  too 
ingrained  to  be  left  at  the  point  of  embarkation  for  the  New  World.  It 
dictated,  among  other  things,  where  one  sat  in  church  and  how  one 
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dressed,  for  strict  laws  governed  attire  according  to  one's  visible  estate.12 
Once  established,  a  settler  petitioned  for  "freeman"  status  signifying 
admission  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Company  and  a  voice  in  governing  the 
colony  in  the  General  Court,  if  he  was  also  a  church  member.  The  town 
meeting,  with  every  citizen  required  to  attend,  determined  local  questions, 
and  implanted  grassroots  self-government. 

The  first  ferry  to  Salem,  hay-market,  mill  and  main  crossing  of  roads, 
such  as  they  were,  located  the  center  of  the  Beverly  settlement  close  to 
what  is  now  Gloucester  Crossing.13  It  quickly  moved  toward  the  ocean,  for 
as  Massachusetts'  maritime  historian  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  points  out, 
"Stark  necessity  made  seamen  of  would-be  planters."  Following  only  a 
decade  of  profitable  export  trade  based  on  cattle  and  corn,  the  English  civil 
war  in  1641  curtailed  the  flow  of  both  immigrants  and  trade  between  Old 
England  and  New  England.  From  this  time  fishing  and  seafaring  became 
the  mainstay  of  the  local  economy,  supplemented  by  agriculture,  which 
was  often  carried  on  by  the  mother  and  younger  children  while  the  father 
and  older  sons  went  to  sea. 

The  Puritan  meeting-house  was  the  center  of  community  life,  and  for 
those  living  in  Bass-River-Side  attendance  involved  a  ferry  crossing  to 
Salem.  By  1649  a  group  of  parishioners  was  petitioning  for  a  separate 
church.  Erection  of  a  building  in  1656  and  permission  to  form  a  separate 
congregation  in  1667  planted  in  Beverly  the  typical  independent 
Congregational  Church.15  Roger  Conant,  forty-eight  other  church 
members  and  twenty-four  children  formed  the  first  congregation  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Reverend  John  Hale.  Having  been  largely  middle-class 
merchants,  craftsmen  or  landowning  farmers  in  England,  the  Puritans 
recognized  the  benefits  of  education.  Colonial  parents  were  required  to  see 
that  their  children  and  servants  learned  to  read  either  at  home  or  in  the 
village  school.  Apparently  there  was  a  school  held  periodically  in  the  first 
Beverly  meeting-house.16 

Details  of  seventeenth  century  housing  are  provided  by  the  contract  for 
a  "comfortable"  parsonage  "for  the  use  of  the  ministrie  [sic]  on  Cape  Ann 
Side"  dated  March  23,  1656-57.  The  house  was  to  be  38'  X  17'  with  3 
chimneys.  The  price?  "L45  to  be  paid  in  corn  and  cattle  one  half  at  or 
before  finishing  and  the  other  half  at  the  next  wheat  harvest."  The  average 
house  of  the  time  rarely  exceeded  18'  X  18'  and  cost  considerably  less.17 

The  final  step  in  the  struggle  for  an  identity  independent  of  Salem  was 
incorporation  of  Bass-River-Side  into  a  "township  of  themselves...  called 
Beverly"  on  October  14,  1668,  by  the  General  Court.  The  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  name  choice  and  its  relation  to  Beverley  in  England 
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remain  unclear.  Very  evident,  however,  was  the  dissatisfaction  of  Roger 
Conant,  who  petitioned  the  General  Court  on  May  28,  1671,  to  re-name 
the  town  "Budleigh"  after  his  birthplace  in  Devonshire  in  southwestern 
England.  He  was  supported  by  thirty-four  others,  many  originally  from 
the  same  area.  The  logic  of  the  document  testified  to  the  Old  Planter's  wit 
and  stature.  The  derogatory  nick-name  of  "Beggarly"  was  on  many  lips  as 
an  apt  description  of  the  little  town.  No  choice  or  consent  in  the  matter  of 
name  had  been  given  to  the  townspeople,  and  though  he  was  "first  that  had 
house  at  Salem,"  he  had  not  been  consulted  in  naming  it  either.  Conant 
humbly  reminds  the  Court  that  he  has  never  asked  for  "the  least  matter" 
before,  and  has  always  put  public  good  before  personal  interest.  But,  as 
Edwin  Stone  summarizes,"...  neither  his  venerable  age,  the  services  he  had 
performed  nor  yet  'the  'umble  desire  and  request'  of  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  place,  availed  to  obtain  the  object  of  his 
petition."18  The  name  remained  Beverly,  a  fact  which  few  since  have 
regretted,  and  there  Roger  Conant  died  in  1679  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

Although  the  period  of  most  primitive  pioneering  and  hardship  had 
passed  on  the  Massachusetts  seacoast,  new  obstacles  constantly  placed 
themselves  between  the  colonists  and  a  serene  way  of  life.  Political 
upheaval  in  England  -  civil  war,  Cromwells  Commonwealth,  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne,  and  ultimately  the  1689  "Glorious  Revolution" 
bringing  William  and  Mary  to  joint  sovereignty  -  took  its  toll  in  New 
England.  Various  colonial  policies  operated  under  various  rulers  with  the 
end  result  that  the  throne  exerted  more  rather  than  less  power  in 
Massachusetts.19  Wars  with  the  French  obliged  successive  generations  of 
New  Englanders  to  battle  the  French  on  their  frontiers.  A  desperate  fight  by 
the  Indians  for  preservation  of  their  way  of  life  against  colonial  expansion 
resulted  in  King  Philips  War  (1675-1677)  named  for  the  chief  who  opened 
hostilities.  For  Beverly,  the  period  of  trouble  and  terror  was  perhaps  at  its 
height  in  1691  and  1692  when  the  infamous  Salem  witchcraft  trials 
convulsed  the  community. 

Beverly  did  its  part  militarily  from  the  earliest  capture  of  Port  Royal  and 
Saint  John  from  the  French  in  1654. 20  Thomas  Lothrop,  an  exemplary 
citizen  and  officeholder  in  peacetime,  served  as  a  captain21  and  was  able  to 
bring  back  the  friary  bell  from  Port  Royal  for  the  Beverly  meeting-house. 
Captain  Lothrops  heroic  end  came  in  the  early  months  of  King  Philips 
War  as  he  commanded  an  infantry  company  called  "The  Flower  of  Essex," 
consisting  of  young  men  from  the  countys  best  families.  Ambushed  by  a 
horde  of  at  least  five  hundred  hostile  Indians  near  Bloody  Brook,  South 
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Deerfield,  the  company  was  all  but  annihilated  in  September,  1675. 
Beverly  men  under  Captain  William  Rayment  also  fought  the  Indians  at 
Narragansett  later  that  year  before  the  power  of  the  outbreak  was  broken. 
This  war  devastated  outlying  Massachusetts,  but  Beverly  was  far  enough 
from  the  frontier  for  safety.  Forts  were  erected,  however,  in  several 
locations.22 

Captain  Rayment  and  his  men,  accompanied  by  Reverend  John  Hale  as 
chaplain,  were  part  of  a  gigantic  expedition  organized  in  New  England 
against  the  French  in  Canada  in  1690  during  King  Williams  War.  They 
returned  home  from  the  St.  Lawrence  unsuccessful  and  unaware  that  their 
descendents  would  be  periodically  fighting  the  French  for  another 
three-fourths  of  a  century. 

The  witchcraft  hysteria  which  gripped  the  Salem  area  in  the  final  months 
of  1691  and  throughout  most  of  1692  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  three 
Beverly  women  and  one  man.  Their  executions  never  took  place,  for  in 
October,  1692,  the  wife  of  Reverend  Hale  was  accused  of  being  a  witch. 
This  was  so  preposterous  a  charge  that  both  her  husband  and  the 
community  quickly  became  convinced  that  perjured  testimony  had  already 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  twenty  innocent  victims.  The  fanatical  excesses 
ended  with  clergy,  judges,  and  citizens  in  remorse  for  the  irrevocable 
consequences  of  their  delusion. 

The  seventeenth  century  ended  with  citizens  uncertain  even  as  to  their 
legal  ownership  of  the  land  on  which  they  lived.  Beverly  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  area  had  originally  belonged  to  John,  Sagamore  of  Agawam. 
Because  he  hoped  for  help  from  the  white  settlers  against  his  enemies,  he 
made  a  free  grant  of  the  territory  to  them.  His  grandchildren  in  1700  set  up 
a  claim  to  Beverly,  but  were  persuaded  to  sign  a  formal  deed  on  payment 
of  L6-6-8.  A  more  serious  threat  had  been  advanced  in  1681  by  the  heirs  of 
John  Mason,  proprietor  of  New  Hampshire.  Their  formal  claim  to  all  the 
lands  between  the  Merrimac  and  Naumkeag  Rivers  caused  great 
consternation  in  Beverly.  Suits  and  litigations  continued  over  several 
generations  and  it  was  not  until  1746  that  legal  validity  was  finally  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly. 

In  a  sense  the  eighteenth  century  had  to  be  postponed  in  New  England 
until  1713  when  Queen  Anne's  War  ended.  Between  1713  and  the  outbreak 
of  King  Georges  War  in  1739,  New  England  seized  upon  a  quarter-century 
of  peace,  and  parlayed  it  into  a  period  of  progress  and  prosperity 
previously  unmatched.  In  this,  Beverly  fully  participated  in  partnership 
with  her  greatest  benefactor  -  the  sea.  The  economic  momentum  thus 
gained  propelled  Beverly  and  Massachusetts  through  the  final  wars  with 
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the  French  and  right  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  Revolution.23 

Tangible  signs  of  growth  were  evident  in  every  part  of  eighteenth 
century  Beverly,  but  the  bustling  activity  of  the  harbor  was  at  the  heart  of 
the  towns  prosperity.  The  wharves,  added  on£  by  one  until  they  lined  the 
water  from  Sand  Point  to  the  ferry  crossing,  were  home  to  the  fishing  fleet, 
mostly  schooners,  and  the  larger  ships  of  foreign  trade.  A  custom  house 
was  situated  on  Batchelder's  wharf,  a  facility  built  by  one  of  the  prominent 
seafaring  families.24 

The  stout  vessels  were  of  native  oak,  designed  locally  by  master  builders 
in  the  harbors  between  Salem  and  Newburyport.  They  were  owned  singly 
or  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  (Israel  Thorndike  owned  six  and 
three-eighths)  often  with  up  to  a  half-interest  sold  to  shareholders.  Some 
merchant-owners,  like  the  Cabot  brothers,  quickly  built  large  fortunes, 
fine  mansions  and  began  to  represent  Beverly  in  the  'codfish 
aristocracy."25 

The  principal  medium  of  trade  was  indeed  the  codfish  catch,  dried  and 
salted  on  acres  of  fish  flake  stages  above  the  beach.  Supplemented  by  other 
fish,  lumber  manufactures  and  farm  products,  the  best  of  it  was  bartered  in 
Catholic  Spain  for  cargoes  of  salt,  silks,  linens,  and  liquors.26  The  poorest 
quality  salt  cod  bought  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  or  molasses,  from  which 
Beverly's  several  small  distilleries  could  make  New  England  rum.  In  the 
southern  colonies,  where  cod  was  fed  to  slaves,  it  bought  rice,  tobacco  and 
flour.  The  "middling"  grade  provided  a  winter  staple  at  home. 

By  the  1770's  every  type  of  retail,  wholesale,  coasting  and  overseas  trade 
was  carried  on  from  the  Beverly  wharves  and  rows  of  bulging  warehouses 
behind  them.  The  owners,  merchants  and  importers  were  entirely 
dependent,  however,  on  the  reliability  of  captains  and  mates,  the  loyalty 
of  crews,  the  talent  of  shipwrights  and  builders,  the  skills  of  sailmakers, 
ropemakers,  and  others  in  supporting  trades  throughout  the  community. 

Elsewhere  in  town,  expansion  and  prosperity  showed  in  different  ways. 
The  first  meeting-house  had  been  replaced  in  1682  by  a  larger  version  on 
the  present  site,  (with  the  important  addition  in  1727  of  a  "powder  room" 
for  storing  ammunition)27  By  mid-century  the  parish  population  was  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  souls  of  whom  653  were  assigned  meeting-house 
seats  according  to  an  intricate  system  based  on  age,  military  rank,  ancestry 
and  wealth.27  Plans  for  a  yet  larger  third  meeting-house  culminated  in  1770 
with  completion  of  the  present  building  (though  totally  remodelled  in 
1835). 

Meanwhile,  a  Second  Parish  had  been  formed  and  a  meeting-house 
erected  at  North  Beverly  in  1714.  Here  families  of  the  Bass  River  area,  Ryal 
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Side  and  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers)  were  combined  into  the  "Precinct  of 
Salem  and  Beverly."  Its  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Ipswich  and 
Topsfield  roads  and  near  Horse  Bridge  across  the  Bass  River  made  for  easy 
access.  The  Reverend  John  Chipman  served  as  pastor  for  the  first  sixty 
years,  and  the  parish  seems  to  have  early  attained  the  average  size  of  five 
to  six  hundred  souls  or  about  125  families.29  Names  new  to  Beverly  appear 
on  the  parish  rolls,  including  that  of  a  Negro  freeman,30  but  they  are 
liberally  interspersed  with  descendents  of  the  first  Bass  River  and  Ryal  Side 
families,  then  in  their  third  and  fourth  generations.31 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  Beverly  children  were  taught  the 
educational  rudiments  at  home  or  by  a  "dame"  in  their  neighborhood,  or  in 
the  school  held  somewhat  irregularly  at  or  near  the  meeting-house.  A 
grammar  school  opened  in  1700  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  the 
essentials  of  reading,  writing  and  "casting  accounts."32  From  this  school 
young  men  could  go  on  to  Harvard  College,  whose  graduates  regularly 
filled  the  pulpits  and  tended  the  sick  of  Beverly  and  the  surrounding  area 
throughout  colonial  times. 

Leaders  of  the  town  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  included  Andrew 
Elliot,  Robert  Woodberry  and  Robert  Briscoe.  By  mid-century,  Robert 
Hale,  Jr.,  grandson  of  the  first  minister,  had  emerged  as  a  most 
distinguished  citizen.  Although  personal  tragedy  marked  his  family  life,  his 
astute  judgment  and  business  acumen  were  constantly  put  at  the  service  of 
the  town  as  he  discharged  the  duties  of  various  elective  offices,  including 
that  of  often  representing  Beverly  in  the  General  Court.  Trained  at 
Harvard  College,  Hale  allowed  his  early  practice  of  medicine  eventually  to 
give  way  to  a  career  in  the  military  and  political  arena. 

As  a  colonel  in  1745,  Hale  commanded  a  regiment,  including  fifty  local 
men,  in  a  massive  land  and  sea  invasion  of  the  French  stronghold  at 
Louisburg.  The  New  England  land  forces  under  General  William  Pepperell 
and  English  naval  expedition  succeeded  in  capturing  the  supposedly 
impregnable  fortress,  astonishing  Europe  and  delighting  the  colonies.  This 
victory  was  wrought  by  extreme  hardships,  with  men,  including  the 
Beverly  contingent,  doing  the  work  of  oxen  in  hauling  cannon  night  after 
night  through  swamplands  to  position  them  for  the  siege.  The  colonials 
were  chagrined  when  their  part  in  the  engagement  was  belittled  by  many 
overly  proud  Britons.  Colonel  Hale  expressed  himself  on  the  matter  in  a 
letter:  "It  is  well  known  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  expedition,  that  the 
British  fleet  never  fired  a  gun,  nor  lost  a  man,  except  by  sickness,  though 
they  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  place."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
main  error  of  the  British  government  in  all  their  previous  losses  to  the 
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French  had  been  the  appointment  of  foreign  officers  to  command  the 
colonial  troops.33  This  unwillingness  of  the  colonies  to  share  merely  in 
Britain's  reflected  glory  hinted  at  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future  when 
Britain's  colonial  offspring  in  America  would  consider  themselves  as 
having  come  of  age. 

The  final  victory  of  England  over  France  in  North  America  in  1763 
provided  the  occasion  for  increased  tension  between  England  and  her 
seaboard  colonies  across  the  Atlantic.  At  the  very  time  when  the  colonies 
no  longer  feared  the  French  and  were  reaching  a  mature  status 
economically  and  politically,  the  British  Parliament  sought  to  fund  its  war 
debts  by  provocative  new  revenue  policies  in  America.  In  Beverly  and 
other  New  World  communities,  the  colonials  vehemently  opposed 
Parliament's  direct  assertion  of  imperial  power.  Thus  a  decade  of 
controversy  ensued. 


END  NOTES 


1  means  "fishing  place". 

Tart  of  a  1671  deposition  by  Roger  Conant  quoted  in  Alice  Lapham,  The  Old  Planters  of  Beverly  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  Thousand  Acre  Grant  of  1635  (Cambridge,  Ma:  Beverly  Historical  Society, 
1930),  5. 

3spelled  "Woodberry"  after  about  1746.  Ibid.,  56  fn. 

4Governor  Endecott  and  the  two  generations  following  used  this  spelling.  An  "i"  replaced  the  second  "e" 
after  1724.  Ibid.,  7  fn. 

^Tradition  says  he  changed  Naumkeag's  name  to  Salem,  meaning  "peace,"  but  his  choosing  of  the  name  is 
denied  in  his  petition  of  1671.  See  fn.  18. 

6R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,  I  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1869-1865),  303. 

71630  is  known  as  the  year  of  the  "Great  Migration." 

8Lapham,  op  cit.,  gives  a  complete  account  of  these  grants. 

9 Edwin  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  From  Its  Settlement  in  1630  to  1842  (Boston: 
James  Munroe  and  Co.,  1843),  14. 

10An  excellent  history  of  this  area  is  Calvin  Pierce,  Ryal  Side  From  Early  Days  of  Salem  Colony 
(Cambridge,  Ma:  Beverly  Historical  Society,  1931). 

important  persons  often  received  grants  of  land  for  services  to  the  Company.  Governor  Endecott  was 
given  three  hundred  acres.  Roger  Conant,  Jr.  was  given  twenty  acres  on  account  of  being  the  first  male 
born  in  Salem.  See  Stone,  op.  cit.,  20. 
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12In  1651  the  General  Court  decreed  that  no  person  whose*  visible  estate  was  less  than  L200  should  wear, 
“buttons  or  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  any  bone  lace  above  2s.  per  yard  or  silk  hoods  or  scarfs  upon  penalty 
of  10s.  for  each  offence."  Quarterly  Court  Records  as  quoted  in  Thomas  Waters,  “The  Early  Homes  of 
the  Puritans,"  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections ,  XXXIII  (January,  1897),  76.  Hereafter  referred  to  as 
E.I.H.C. 

13Ferry  travel  in  the  earliest  period  was  generally  between  the  head  of  Bass  River  and  the  end  of  present- 
day  Washington  Street  in  Salem.  The  first  roads  were  to  Ipswich  and  Gloucester  and  to  Topsfield.  These 
crossed  at  Gloucester  Crossing  and  the  area  was  early  known  as  the  "city."  See  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 
"Three  Hundred  Years  of  Beverly,"  E.I.H.C .,  LV  (April,  1919),  107.  John  Friend's  corn  mill  was 
operating  on  the  Bass  River  near  what  is  now  Elliot  and  McKay  Streets  by  1647.  Pierce,  op.  cit.,  8. 

14Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783-1860  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1921),  11. 

15For  details  see  Stone,  op  cit.,  204-212. 

16 Ibid.,  205 

17Waters,  op.  cit.,  46. 

18The  1671  Petition  is  in  Massachusetts  Archives  and  is  quoted  in  full  with  comments  by  Stone,  op  cit., 
16-18. 

19 Especially  after  1684  when  Charles  II  annulled  the  Massachusetts  Charter  and  sent  out  a  Royal 
Governor.  A  new  charter  in  1691  retained  a  Royal  Governor  and  replaced  the  religious  test  for  voting 
with  one  of  property  ownership. 

20Port  Royal  changed  hands  several  more  times,  not  being  finally  secured  until  1710  during  Queen  Anne's 
War. 

21Others  who  served  with  him  were  Edward  Rayment  and  Thomas  Whittredge,  lieutenants;  William  and 
Humphrey  Woodberry  and  Peter  Wooden,  pilots.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  25. 

22Near  the  meeting-house,  Bass  River,  Mackerel  Cove,  and  "Near  the  house  of  John  Dodge,  Sen."  Ibid.,  28 


23The  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  New  World  were:  Queen  Anne's  (1701-1713);  King  George  s 
(1739-1748);  French  and  Indian  (1754-1763). 

24The  fleet  by  1772  consisted  of  forty  vessels  including  ten  in  foreign  trade.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  Beverly 
Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution  (Boston  :The  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 1932),  319,  320. 
The  first  schooner  was  built  at  Gloucester  in  1713.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  19.  "After  a  long  absence, 
sometimes  up  to  thirty  months,  the  ships  returned  to  Beverly,  unloading  at  Batchelder's  wharf,  where 
there  was  a  custom  house  until  8  Sept.,  1790;"  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Cabot 
Family,  1475-1927,  Vol.  1  (Boston:  Charles  Goodspeed  and  Co.  1927)  92. 

25  In  1774  the  sons  of  prominent  shipping  merchant  Francis  Cabot  opened  their  own  mercantile  firm  in 
Beverly.  Though  quite  young,  George,  John  and  Andrew  had  already  spent  several  years  at  sea  and  had 
traveled  extensively.  It  was  during  the  Revolution  that  they  built  homes  in  Beverly.  Two  of  the 
mansions  are  still  in  use:  The  City  Hall  was  built  for  Andrew  Cabot  in  1783,  and  was  later  owned  by 
wealthy  merchant  Israel  Thorndike.  The  Beverly  Historical  Society,  built  in  1781,  was  originally  the 
home  of  John  Cabot.  Although  the  family  has  claimed  descent  from  Sebastion  and  John  Cabot  of  Venice 
who  discovered  North  America  in  1497,  recent  research  finds  it  more  likely  that  the  American  Cabots 
were  descendants  of  Francois  Cabot  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  were  of  Norman  extraction.  See  Alden 
Hatch,  The  Lodges  of  Massachusetts  (Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1973)  Chaper  1. 
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“Howe,  op.  cit.,  318-322  summarizes  Beverly  trade  in  1772. 

27Since  no  fires  were  kindled  in  the  meeting-house,  it  was  a  safe  place.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  247. 

28Ibid„  247,  251. 

“Robert  W.  Lovett,  "A  Parish  is  Formed,  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  1713-1753,"  E.I.H.C., 
XCVIII  (July,  1962),  129-153. 

30His  name  was  Joseph  Reed.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  261.  Free  and  enslaved  Blacks  were  a  visible  part  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  Essex  County  society.  At  least  twenty-five  prominent  Beverly  families  held  Blacks  and  a 
few  mixed-blood  Indians  as  servants  or  slaves  during  colonial  times.  The  best-known  Beverly  slave  was 
Mingo,  owned  by  Captain  Nicholas  Thorndike,  and  for  whom  Mingo's  Beach  was  named.  Mingo  died 
on  Christmas,  1773.  For  a  list  of  Beverly  Negroes  see  Vital  Records  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts  to  the  End 
of  1849 ,  Vols.  I,  II  (Topsfield:  Topsfield  Historical  Society,  1906-1907). 

31Names  appearing  most  often  are  Balch,  Conant,  Dodge,  Raymond  and  Woodberry  from  Bass  River; 
Batchelder,  Cressy,  Leach,  Porter  and  Trask  from  Ryal  Side. 

32Stone,  op.  cit.,  112.  It  was  housed  in  rented  rooms  until  1798  when  it  moved  into  a  new  building  on  the 
Watch-House  Hill,  the  second  floor  of  which  became  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  so  used  until  1841  when  the 
town  bought  the  Andrew  Cabot-Israel  Thorndike  house  and  it  became  the  "new"  Town  Hall  still  in  use 
today.  The  school  then  took  over  both  floors  of  the  "old"  Town  Hall  (Briscoe  Hall). 

33Stone,  op.  cit.,  43.  Robert  Hale,  Jr.  lived  until  1767,  long  enough  to  witness  the  early  stages  of  the 
debate  with  Parliament.  After  Hale's  death  (Colonel)  Henry  Herrick  became  Beverly's  most  prominent 
office-holder. 
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II .  THE  PRELUDE  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION :  1765-1775 


The  town  meeting  called  at  Beverly  on  October  25,  1765,  had  more  than 
routine  community  business  to  transact.  The  populace  was  gathering  to 
protest  a  Parliamentary  Act  considered  to  be  both  high-handed  and 
illegal.1  At  the  same  time  instructions  were  given  to  Representative  Henry 
Herrick,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  to  use  his  influence 
to  prevent  "all  Unconstitutional  Draughts  of  the  publick  [sic]  Treasury/' 
namely  taxation  not  levied  by  the  representative  provincial  assembly. 

THE  STAMP  ACT 

The  tax  which  had  raised  the  colonials'  ire  was  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765. 
Culminating  a  series  of  British  policies  which  the  colonials  considered 
threatening  to  their  accustomed  rights,  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  first  direct, 
internal  tax  laid  on  the  colonies  by  a  financially  hard-pressed  Parliament.2 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  tax  of  any  type  not  based  on  or  related  to  customs 
duties.  The  now  well-known  Act,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  little  agitation,  provided  for  revenue  stamps  selling  from  a  halfpenny 
to  almost  twenty  shillings  (LI)  to  be  attached  to  all  legal  documents. 
Included  were  commercial  bills  of  transaction,  newspapers,  pamphlets  and 
similar  publications.  The  colonials  objected  not  only  to  this  change  in 
Imperial  taxation  policy,  but  Parliament  had  also  announced  that  all 
money  raised  by  the  Act  was  to  be  used  directly  by  London  for  "defending, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  colonies."  Furthermore,  accused  Stamp  Act 
offenders  were  to  be  tried  in  admiralty  courts  with  no  jury.  Thus,  the 
colonials  feared  both  an  erosion  of  the  powers  of  the  provincial  legislatures 
and  the  undermining  of  personal  judicial  rights. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly,  as  to  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in 
America,  the  issues  of  taxation  and  trial  by  jury  were  vital  constitutional 
points,  rooted  in  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  colonials  in  the  provincial 
charters  issued  by  the  Crown  in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Beverly  town  meeting  resolved: 

"...  that  we  can't  without  criminal  Ingratitude  to  those  glorious  Princes  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  [who  issued  the  second  Massachusetts  Charter  of  1692]  or 
to  the  Memory  of  our  venerable  Fathers;  nor  without  the  highest  Injust  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  Posterity ,  consent  to  yield  obedience  to  any  Law  what  so  ever  by  its 
natural  Constitution  of  just  Construction  deprives  us  of  the  Liberty  of  Trial  by 
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Juries;  or  our  choosing  meet  persons  to  represent  us  in  Assessing  or  Taxing  our 
Estates  for  his  Majesty's  Service.  And  we  do  accordingly  advise  and  instruct  you  our 
Representative ;  to  resume  your  consent  in  any  Such  Case;  and  do  what  in  you  lies  to 
prevent  all  Unconstitutional  Draughts  on  the  publick  [sic]  Treasury.3 

In  stating  their  constitutional  principles  and  preparing  a  charge  for  the 
respected  Henry  Herrick,  the  townspeople  of  Beverly  were  careful  to 
maintain  their  fidelity  to  the  "Power  and  Authority  of  Great  Britain 
binding  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  in  all  his  colonies."  The  document  pays 
respect  to  "His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  the  King,  who  is  the  common 
Father  of  all  his  Subjects;  and  for  his  Love  of  English  Liberty  and  delight  of 
mankind."4  No  rowdy  revolutionaries,  these  Beverlyites  forthrightly 
condemned  "the  violence  and  Roberies  [sic]  lately  committed"  in  Boston  in 
response  to  the  Stamp  Act.  Herrick  was  directed  "to  use  your  best 
influence  that  the  Hands  of  the  Executive  Authority  may  be  strengthened 
to  suppress  all  such  animal  Disorders,  by  Executing  just  and  condign 
Punishment  on  bold  Transgressors."  After  expressing  respect  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  for  the  "Great  Losses"  (his  home  was 
burned)  he  and  others  sustained  in  the  "Riotous  and  Mobbish  behavior" 
perpetrated  by  the  Boston  anti-Stamp  Act  demonstrators,  the  meeting 
pledged : 

...  that  we  are  fully  determined  as  a  town  to  stand  by  each  other,  in  supressing  such 
Disorder  at  all  Hazards;  and  desire  you  to  use  your  influence  in  the  General 
Assembly,  that  such  good  Acts  or  Laws  may  be  made  as  effectually  to  supress  such 
Disorders  through  the  Government. 

The  following  year,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  when  a  movement 
arose  to  provide  Commonwealth  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  other  riot  victims  as  well  as  pardon  for  the 
offenders,  the  community  again  displayed  a  cautious  stance.  A  town 
meeting  on  December  2,  1766,  instructed  Herrick  to  "use  his  best  influence 
that  the  said  Bill  [to  compensate  and  pardon]  be  not  enacted"  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.6  Despite  Herrick's  opposition 
"An  Act  for  Granting  Compensation  to  the  Sufferers,  and  General  Pardon 
Indemnity,  and  Oblivian  (sic)  to  the  Offenders  in  the  Late  Times"  was 
voted  53  to  35  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  5,  1766. 7 

Along  with  neighboring  towns,  Beverly  greeted  the  rescinding  of  the 
Stamp  Act  "with  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
triumph"  in  May,  1766. 8  Though  regional  newspapers  printed  the  text  of 
the  Declaratory  Act  asserting  full  Parliamentary  authority  over  the 
colonies  at  the  same  time  the  Stamp  Act  repeal  was  featured,  the  colonials 
were  jubilant  in  supposed  victory.  During  the  next  year  the  Beverly  records 
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reveal  no  official  discussion  of  British  Imperial  policy.  Local  merchants, 
fishermen,  and  farmers  seem  to  have  pursued  business  as  usual.  A  decision 
to  construct  a  powder  house  for  storing  military  supplies  appears  as  the 
only  item  of  public  debate.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  town  meeting  of 
March  23,  1767,  rejected  a  motion  "to  build  a  house  to  Receive  the  Town 
Stock  of  ammunition,"  only  to  reverse  itself  and  pass  the  proposition  at  a 
session  on  July  7. 

For  the  next  several  months  the  Town  Records  indicate  payments  to 
various  locals  for  materials  and  labor  for  the  powder  house  project.  The 
major  supplier  of  bricks  was  Ebenezer  Francis,  who  later  became  a 
Revolutionary  hero.  In  September  he  sold  the  town  4,250  bricks  for 
L3-13-4.9  There  is  no  evidence  to  link  building  the  powder  house  with 
political  tensions  toward  the  mother  country.  Though  Boston  was 
renouncing  policies  of  the  Royal  Governor,  Francis  Bernard,  and 
Parliament  was  debating  a  new  revenue  policy  for  America,  Beverly 
apparently  erected  the  powder  house  on  the  common  for  convenience,  and 
to  remove  the  explosives  from  the  meeting-house. 

THE  TOWNSHEND  ACTS 

By  the  time  Beverly's  powder  house  was  completed  prospects  had 
dimmed  for  amiable  relations  between  Massachusetts  and  the  government 
of  George  III.  The  Townshend  Acts,  which  were  applied  to  the  colonies  in 
November,  1767,  imposed  revenue-producing  duties  on  glass,  paint,  lead, 
paper,  and  tea.  Concurrently,  the  Act  provided  for  new  vice-admiralty 
courts  to  try  smugglers,  a  Boston-based  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners 
for  America,  and  the  full  legality  of  Writs  of  Assitance  (open-ended  search 
warrants).  Moreover,  the  funds  raised  by  the  duties  were  to  support  British 
officials  in  the  colonies,  thus  rendering  the  Royal  judges  and  governors 
independent  of  influence  by  the  representative  assemblies  which  formerly 
had  appropriated  such  salaries. 

During  the  next  six  months  tension  crescendoed  in  Boston.  The 
merchants  organized  a  boycott  of  the  taxed  British  goods;  the  citizenry 
appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  non-importation  leaders  in 
other  colonies;  and  the  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners  was  frustrated  in 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law.  In  response,  the  English  government  sent  the 
fifty-gun  frigate  Romney  to  Boston  harbor  in  May,  1768.  As  a  further 
show  of  strength  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  train  of  artillery  were 
dispatched  to  the  same  port  in  July.  The  soldiers  arrived  on  October  1, 
followed  two  weeks  later  by  General  Thomas  Gage,  Commander-in-Chief 
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of  the  British  Army  in  America.  Married  to  an  American  wife.  Gage 
eventually  became  a  visible  figure  in  the  Beverly  area  for  he  selected 
Danvers  as  his  summer  home.  In  mild  weather  the  general  enjoyed  being 
rowed '  on  Wenham  Lake  on  a  special  barge  and  reportedly  gave 
sweetmeats  to  the  local  children.10 

In  such  a  context  of  ferment,  Beverly  was  requested  to  send  a  delegate  to 
a  convention  of  Massachusetts  towns  to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
September  22.  Hardly  untouched  by  the  rising  tensions  in  Boston,  as  early 
as  March,  1768,  a  Beverly  town  meeting  approved  Boston's  non-importa¬ 
tion  position  by  voting"... to  addopt  [sic]  the  measures  of  the  Town  of 
Boston  which  said  Town  have  lately  gone  into  with  regard  to  Divers  Sort 
of  Goods  imported  from  abroad  etc.  into  their  Town."11  The  record  does 
not  indicate,  however,  that  a  local  committee  of  enforcement  was 
established.  As  its  delegate  to  the  Boston  convention  Beverly  again  turned 
to  Henry  Herrick,  who  received  specific  warning  not  to  "do  any  thing 
Disloyal  Toward  his  Majesty  our  Rightful  Sovereign...  nor  Disrespectful 
Toward  that  august  assembly  the  British  Parlement  [sic]..."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  firmly  stated  that  since  "our  Charter  rights  and  Priveledges 
[sic]  are  invaded"  the  delegate  was  "to  use  his  best  Endeavor  to  get  the 
Difficulties  arising  therefrom  removed."12 

The  winter  of  1768-1769  passed  without  resolving  the  "Difficulties."  In 
sending  new,  more  forceful  instructions  to  Herrick  in  May,  1769,  the 
townsmen  of  Beverly  elevated  the  Massachusetts  cause  to  the  highest  levels 
of  argument.  No  longer  could  the  dispute  be  contained  in  narrow  bounds; 
it  was  a  matter  of  "our  invaluable  Charter  Liberties  priveledges  [sic]  and 
Immunities...  and  all  the  rights  Derived  to  us  from  the  invariable  Laws  of 
God  and  Nature  be  transmitted  inviolable  to  the  Latest  Posterity."  In 
language  similarly  reflecting  John  Locke  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  come  six  years  later,  the  Beverly  citizenry  affirmed: 

We  apprehend  that  no  Power  on  Earth  can  Justly  Deprive  us  of  our  essential  rights 
and  that  no  man  can  be  Safe  Either  as  to  his  Life  Liberty  or  Property  if  a  Contrary 
Doctrine  should  prevail.  Therefore  we  recommend  to  you  a  firm  but  prudent 
opposition  to  all  unconstitutional  measures....13 

The  last  sentence  of  this  lofty  statement  aptly  describes  Beverly's  course 
over  the  next  six  years,  a  period  marked  by  recurring  confrontation  with 
England  and  climaxed  by  armed  conflict.  Throughout,  the  small  seaport 
was  prudent  but  firm. 

During  all  of  1770  Boston  was  a  tinder  box.  Friction  between  Royal 
governmental  officials  and  the  General  Court  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
British  redcoats  contributed  to  an  explosive  situation.  In  a  letter  back  to  his 
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daughter  in  Beverly,  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  recognized  the  perilous  state  of 
Boston.  He  reports  the  molesting  of  a  pro-British  informer  by  a  mob,  who 
"had  a  fine  frolick  with  him"  with  no  interference  "by  the  King's  regular 
forces."14  Disappointed  with  the  turn  of  events,  Governor  Francis  Bernard 
relinquished  the  reins  of  authority  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
left  Massachusetts  forever.  On  March  5,  1770,  about  a  dozen  soldiers, 
when  provoked  and  taunted  by  a  crowd,  fired  into  the  mob.  Out  of  eleven 
struck  with  musket  balls,  three  were  killed  outright  and  two  died  later  from 
this  "Boston  Massacre."  Finally,  it  appeared  that  Parliament  was 
moderating  its  stance.  On  April  12,  1770,  the  Townshend  Acts  were 
repealed,  except  for  the  tax  on  tea.  At  the  same  time,  the  Quartering  Act, 
which  required  that  the  colonial  towns  billet  soldiers  stationed  locally,  was 
allowed  to  expire. 

Nevertheless,  the  citizenry  of  Beverly  refused  to  retract  their  position.  At 
a  town  meeting  on  July  3,  1770,  they  recognized  the  partial  repeal  of  the 
Townshend  Acts  but  protested: 

...  The  duty  on  Tea  still  remaining  which  we  esteem  a  Great  Grievance  and  an 
Infringement  on  our  Charter  rights  and  Priviledges  [sic]  Wherefore  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  do  all  that  is  in  their  Power  to  Suppress  the 
Importation  of  Goods  from  Great  Britain  agreeable  to  the  Sentiments  of  the 
merchants  in  America  in  general  and  they  Do  Not  Trade  with  any  Such  Importer 
[who  does  not  observe  the  boycott]  and  that  they  Do  all  in  their  Power  to 
Discourage  the  use  of  Foreign  Tea  in  their  families  and  that  the  Subscription 
herewith  Presented  by  Shewen  [sic]  their  United  Sentiments  with  regard  thereto. 
[And]  that  there  be  a  Committee  Consisting  of  a  Suitable  number  of  Persons  to 
Shew  [sic]  the  same  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  Subscribing  the  same  and  also  to  Inspect  the  Conduct  of  all  such  as 
shall  not  fully  comply.15 

Not  all  colonials  shared  Beverly's  concern  for  the  small  Parliamentary 
tea  tax  of  threepence  per  pound.  The  populace  of  New  York  quieted  down 
from  their  previous  uproar  over  the  Quartering  Act  and  Townshend 
duties.  Thomas  Jefferson  observed  "a  state  of  insensibility"  settling  on 
Virginia.  One  by  one  the  major  seaports  abandoned  the  boycott  of  English 
goods.  Imports  rapidly  expanded,  jumping  in  New  England  alone  from 
L330,000  in  1770  to  Ll, 200,000  by  1772.16 

Tranquility  was  not  universal,  however.  A  Rhode  Island  mob  destroyed 
the  Gaspee,  a  Royal  revenue  cutter,  when  it  ran  aground  near  Providence 
in  July,  1772.  A  small  group  of  Virginians,  including  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry,  worked  to  maintain  a  common 
cause  with  other  colonies  in  opposing  British  policies.  In  Boston,  Samuel 
Adams  continued  to  agitate  against  the  tea  tax  and  denounced  the  paying 
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of  salaries  for  governor  and  judges  from  duty  revenues  independent  of 
appropriations  by  the  General  Court. 

Under  inducement  from  Samuel  Adams  the  Boston  town  meeting  took  a 
more  positive  step  to  promote  colonial  interests  on  November  2,  1772.  A 
local  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  established  "to  state  the  rights  of 
the  colonists  and  of  the  province  in  particular,  as  Men,  as  Christians,  and 
as  Subjects ;  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in 
this  Province  and  to  the  World."17  Now  the  anti-Parliamentary  faction  had 
a  vehicle  for  publicizing  British  "infringements  and  violations"  of  colonial 
rights  and,  as  similar  committees  sprang  up  elsewhere,  for  developing  a 
web  of  contacts  to  further  the  American  cause. 

Beverly  quickly  followed  Boston's  lead,  founding  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  its  own  in  December,  1772.18  At  a  town  meeting  on 
January  5,  1773,  the  committee,  comprised  of  Benjamin  Jones,  Henry 
Herrick,  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Joseph  Wood,  Livermore  Whittredge  and 
Samuel  Goodridge,  gave  its  first  report.  The  town  voted  to  endorse  the 
report  which  listed  the  twelve  "Infringements  and  Violations  of  Rights" 
enumerated  by  the  Boston  committee.  Beverly  especially  condemned  the 
removal  of  salary  support  for  Crown  officials  from  any  provincial  control, 
which  policy  was  called  "an  Innovation  and  a  Streach  [sic]  of  Power 
unheard  of  in  this  Province  and  is  Pregnant  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences."  Likewise,  Parliament  was  accused  of  unconstitutional 
"undue  Streches  [sic]  and  Exercise  of... Power."19 

New  instructions  were  given  to  Henry  Herrick  as  he  left  for  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court.  Indicating  satisfaction  with  his  adherence  to 
the  Massachusetts  Charter  in  "several  years  past,"  the  town  ordered 
Herrick  to  do  all  legally  possible  to  preserve  "our  Rights  Liberties  and 
Priveliges  [sic]  both  Civil  and  Sacred...  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  Good  of 
the  People."20 


THE  TEA  ACT  AND  THE  TEA  PARTY 

The  constitutional  issue  between  England  and  her  colonies  might  have 
remained  stalemated  indefinitely  had  not  Parliament  enacted  the  infamous 
Tea  Act  of  April,  1773.  Designed  to  prop  up  the  faltering  East  India 
Company  by  allowing  the  company  to  sell  tea  cheaply  through  its  own 
agents  in  America,  the  Act  granted  a  monopoly  to  the  company  for  all  tea 
exported  to  the  colonies.  Though  an  import  tax  of  threepence  a  pound 
continued  on  East  India  tea,  company  agents  could  still  undersell  colonial 
merchants  who  bought  tea  through  middlemen  or  smugglers.  Now,  the 
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charge  of  monopoly-mongering  could  be  leveled  along  with  the  other 
grievances  against  England.  Indeed,  influential  merchants  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  to  believe  that  the  very  right  of  colonial  property  and 
business  enterprise  was  at  stake.  All  the  major  American  ports,  including 
Beverly,  prepared  to  resist  the  sale  of  East  India  tea. 

Throughout  1773  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Correspondence  kept  in 
touch  with  its  Boston  counterpart,  requesting  that  the  latter  send  news  of 
any  fresh  developments  in  the  struggle.  Although  not  everyone  in  Beverly 
complied  with  equal  enthusiasm,  historian  Edwin  Stone  claims  that  the 
citizenry  supported  a  tea  embargo  in  response  to  Parliament's  Tea  Act.  A 
few  Beverly  housewives,  Stone  humorously  admits,  did  bend  to  subterfuge 
and  various,  "expedients,"  such  as  cellar  tea  parties,  to  secretly  enjoy  the 
forbidden  leaves,  much  to  their  husbands'  chagrin.21  The  period  is 
amusingly  embellished  by  Beverly's  nineteenth-century  poetess,  Lucy 
Larcom,  in  "A  Gambrel  Roof."  She  lyricizes  the  "expedient"  of  a  rooftop 
tea  party.  By  slyly  claiming  that  "upon  a  house  is  not  within  it,"  a  clever 
wife  is  able  to  avoid  disobeying  her  husband's  order  that',  "none  shall  drink 
tea  inside  my  house."22 

Unaware  that  the  very  next  night  bombastic  "fresh  news"  would  flash 
from  Boston,  the  Beverly  Selectmen  called  a  town  meeting  on  December 
15,  1773,  to  consider  correspondence  from  Boston,  "Respecting  the  Teas 
sent  into  the  Province  by  the  East  India  Company."23  On  December  16, 
Boston  harbor  was  the  scene  of  the  "happy  Event,  the  Destruction  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ministerial  Tea,"  as  The  Essex  Gazette  termed  the 
"Boston  Tea  Party."24  Little  did  the  people  of  Beverly,  or  any  of  the  towns 
realize  that  the  destruction  of  those  342  tea  chests  would  set  in  motion  a 
sequence  of  events  which  would  trigger  a  decade  of  conflict  and  culminate 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  nation. 

When  the  Beverly  town  meeting  convened  on  January  4,  1774,  no 
specific  statement  was  issued  referring  to  the  "Tea  Party"  of  December  16. 
Instead,  a  general  endorsement  of  Boston's  position  was  passed. 

That  the  method  of  introducing  tea  into  this  province  in  the  method  proposed  by  the 
British  ministry ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  India  Company ,  is  justly  and  fairly  stated 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston  and  that  it  is  the  Sentiment  of  this  meeting 
that  they  will  always  in  Every  Salutary  Meathod  [szc]  Chearfully  [szc]  join  with  our 
Bretheren  [sic]  of  the  Town  of  Boston  and  every  other  town  in  this  Province  in 
Withstanding  every  unlawfull  measure  tending  to  enslave  us  or  take  our  money 
from  us  in  any  unconstitutional  manner.25 
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The  next  day  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Correspondence  forwarded  the 
resolution  of  solidarity  to  Boston. 

The  government  of  George  III  was  not  timid  in  chastising  Massachusetts 
for  the  tea  escapade  in  Boston  harbor.  In  May  and  June,  1774,  Parliaments 
Coercive  Acts  closed  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  tea  would  be  paid  for, 
transferred  certain  provincial  offenders  to  England  for  trial,  and  radically 
adjusted  the  government  of  Massachusetts  toward  yet  more  Royal  control. 
The  King  and  his  ministers  prescribed  a  large  dose  of  raw  power  to  cure  the 
waywardness  of  the  Bay  colony. 

As  the  blockade  tightened,  Beverly  learned  that  its  sentiments  of 
solidarity  with  Boston  would  also  demand  deeds  of  charity.  The  Beverly 
Town  Records  include  a  receipt  from  Boston  dated  July  27,  1774,  for 
L14-10-1  in  contributions  from  Beverly  inhabitants,  L10-4  coming  from  the 
First  Parish  and  the  remainder  from  the  Second.  This  generous  sum  had 
been  collected  in  connection  with  a  day  of  fasting  on  July  14.  In  February, 
1775,  other  receipts  are  reported,  one  for  L31-9  in  cash  and  another  for 
clothing  and  foods: 

Boston,  February  7,  1775 

Received  of  the  Town  of  Beverly,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Henry  Herrick,  a  donation 
consisting  of  the  following  articles,  viz:  Two  bbls  sugar,  401  quarters  sugar,  1  bbl 
rum,  5-1/2  quintals  fish,  105  lbs.  coffee,  10  lbs.  pork,  1  bbl  flour,  2  cheeses,  8  pr 
women's  shoes,  5  pr  men's  shoes,  1  hide  upper  leather,  5  calf  skins  curried,  16  lbs. 
chocolate,  25  lbs.  flax,  10  bush  grain,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  of 
Boston,  suffering  by  means  of  the  Boston  port  bill. 

Samuel  Partridge 

One  of  the  Committee  on  Donations.26 

The  year  that  separated  the  adoption  of  the  Coercive  Acts  from  the 
Lexington  and  Concord  skirmishes  unfolded  a  heightening  drama.  England 
was  unable  to  isolate  Massachusetts,  for  the  other  colonies  rallied  to  her 
cause,  fearing  similar  treatment  for  themselves  in  the  future.  On  September 
5,  1774,  a  Continental  Congress  was  held  in  Philadelphia  with  delegates 
from  twelve  colonies  present  to  consult  on  conditions  in  America. 

The  situation  was  complicated  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
presence  of  General  Gage  and  British  troops  in  Salem  during  the  late 
summer  of  1774.  To  punish  Boston,  Gage  had  moved  the  provincial 
government  to  Salem.  On  July  22  two  companies  landed,  having  arrived  in 
the  harbor  by  ship  on  the  previous  day.  Three  more  transports  of  soldiers 
sailed  into  Salem  on  August  8.  The  Essex  Gazette  of  August  12  indicated 
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that  the  soldiers,  who  camped  on  Salem  neck,  were  to  be  stationed 
indefinitely  in  the  area.  At  any  rate,  by  late  August,  Gage  departed  for 
Boston  and  on  Septmber  16  the  Gazette  reported  that  Colonel  Hamilton's 
59th  Regiment  had  marched  off  to  Boston  on  September  10. 27  Whether  this 
included  all  the  British  military  in  Salem  is  not  clear.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  his  Majesty's  soldiers  in  Essex  County  must 
have  raised  fears  and  set  the  context  for  a  county  convention  of  Essex 
towns  held  at  Ipswich  on  September  6  and  7. 

Beverly  sent  three  representatives  to  Ipswich :  Benjamin  Lovett,  Samuel 
Goodridge,  and  Joseph  Wood,  the  town  clerk.  The  latter  two  were 
members  of  the  local  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  which  Lovett 
would  be  added  the  next  month.  While  the  delegates  to  the  conclave 
expressed  loyalty  to  the  King's  "person,  crown,  dignity  and  constitutional 
authority,"  they  unanimously  adopted  a  determined  opposition  to  what 
they  considered  illegal  tampering  with  their  rights.  Though  the  armed  clash 
was  more  than  six  months  away,  these  colonials  did  not  skirt  the  issue; 
they  would  fight  if  necessary. 

But ,  by  the  horrors  of  slavery,  by  the  happiness  attending  virtuous  freedom,  we  are 
constrained  to  declare,  that  we  hold  our  liberties  too  dear  to  be  sported  with,  and 
are  therefore,  most  seriously  determined  to  defend  them.  This,  in  the  present 
dispute,  we  conceive  may  be  effected  by  peaceable  measures.  But  though,  above  all 
things,  slavery  excepted,  we  deprecate  the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  though  we  are  deeply 
anxious  to  restore  and  preserve  harmony  with  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain;  yet,  if 
the  despotism  and  violence  of  our  enemies  should  finally  reduce  us  to  the  sad 
necessity,  we,  undaunted,  are  ready  to  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  states;  and  will,  in 
support  of  our  rights,  encounter  even  death,  sensible  that  he  can  never  die  too  soon, 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.28 

That  same  month  Beverly  instructed  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  the  town's 
new  representative  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  to  reject  "the  Late 
act  of  Parlement  [sic]  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Government  of 
this  Province  into  Execution."  Taking  a  more  controversial  step,  Beverly 
ordered  Batchelder  to  encourage  the  members  of  the  General  Court  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  "Provincial  Congress"  to  act  on  matters  of  "the 
Interest  and  Welfare  of  the  Province."  Totally  independent  of  Royal 
governmental  sanction,  such  a  course  of  action  would  have  revolutionary 
implications.  The  instructions  ended  on  a  hopeful  note,  however, 
indicating  that  the  town  was  "Trusting  in  the  Wisdom,  Prudence  and 
Decision  of  the  grand  American  Congress"  meeting  in  Philadelphia.29 

Josiah  Batchelder  never  was  able  to  attend  the  General  Court,  for 
General  Gage,  now  governor  as  well  as  military  leader,  canceled  the 
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scheduled  October  session.  Throughout  September  tension  kept  building. 
As  early  as  September  1,  Gage  had  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers  to  seize 
the  powder  in  the  Charlestown  arsenal.  One  week  later  several  towns  in 
Suffolk  County  passed  a  set  of  resolves  declining  obedience  to  any  of  the 
objectionable  unconstitutional  Acts  of  Parliament.  On  September  17  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  adopted  those  same  resolves.30 
Shortly  thereafter  a  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  met  on  October  5, 
established  an  executive  "Committee  of  Safety"  headed  by  John  Hancock, 
and  authorized  military  preparations  to  begin.  The  probability  of  military 
action  was  increasing. 


THE  PREPARATION  FOR  WAR 


Fully  apprised  of  the  ominous  developments  around  her,  Beverly,  on 
November  17,  1774,  empowered  its  Selectmen  to  provide  the  town  with  a 
"Full  Compliment  of  Arms  and  Ammunition."  The  same  session  also 
expanded  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  thirteen  members  and 
endorsed  the  boycott  of  British  goods  set  in  action  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia.31  Worth  noting  is  the  fact  that  six  of  the  seven 
new  appointments  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  sea  captains 
or  export-import  merchants.  Their  cooperation  would  be  vital  in 
restricting  trade  with  England. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several  weeks  the  local  Committee  of 
Correspondence  had  already  been  pursuing  a  bold  policy.  Those  officials 
or  merchants  suspected  of  loyalty  to  the  Royal  governor  and  opposition  to 
the  Provincial  Congress  were  branded  as  "enemies  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,"  and  expelled  from  the  militia  and  business  circles.  On  October 
29  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  First  Essex  Regiment  met  at  Larkin 
Thorndike's  Inn  in  Beverly  to  denounce  the  unit's  commander.  Colonel 
William  Brown,  who  sat  on  the  Governor's  Council  under  the  King's  new 
governing  structure  for  Massachusetts.  Using  vehement  language  the 
officers  pledged. 

We  therefore  utterly  abhor  and  detest  him  and  hereby  utterly  declare  our  Opinion  of 
the  said  William  Brown  to  the  world.  Viz.  That  he  ought  to  be  deemed  an  atrocious 
Enemy  to  his  Country;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  in  Such  sentiments  he  ought  not 
to  have  any  Confidence  reposed  in  him;  to  be  Disregarded  as  a  Colonel,  and  in  every 
other  office  and  in  no  case  to  be  obeyed:  and  we  hereby  declare  we  will  not  obey 
him.32 
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Likewise  on  November  1  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  recommen¬ 
ded  no  trade  with  Tory  shippers. 

Whereas  many  of  the  good  People  of  this  Town  have  signified  their  Dislike  that  any 
Person  or  Persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  Enemies  to  the  Liberties  of  this  Country , 
should  be  countenanced  by  laying  his  or  their  Vessel  to  any  of  the  Wharves  or 
Storing  any  of  their  goods  in  any  of  the  Warehouses  in  this  Town.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  to  all  Wharfingers  and  Owners  of  Wharves  and  Warehouses  in  this 
Town ,  that  for  the  future  they  suffer  no  Vessel  to  come  and  lay  at  any  of  the 
Wharves,  nor  receive  any  Goods  into  their  Warehouses,  which  belong  to  any  Person 
who  bears  the  Character  of  an  Enemy  to  the  Liberties  of  this  Country.33 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Beverly  by  this  point  was  in  open  defiance  of 
the  Royal  government  in  Massachusetts.  To  strengthen  town  defenses,  the 
Selectmen  during  October  purchased  several  barrels  of  fresh  powder.34  The 
next  step  was  to  reorganize  and  arm  the  militia  companies,  an  endeavor 
which  occupied  the  winter  months  from  December,  1774,  through  March, 
1775. 

As  early  as  November  24  the  Second  Company  of  Beverly  militia  had 
gathered  at  the  Second  Parish  meeting-house  to  elect  officers.  Ebenezer 
Francis,  who  presided  at  the  session  and  later  became  Beverly's  most 
distinguished  military  officer,  was  named  Captain.  John  Woodberry  and 
William  Trask  were  elected  First  and  Second  Lieutenants  respectively. 
Nathaniel  Cleaves  became  Ensign.35  Within  a  fortnight,  other  companies  in 
the  First  Essex  Regiment  organized  in  the  towns  surrounding  Beverly.36 
Whereupon,  forty-nine  officers  from  the  regimental  companies  met  in 
Danvers  at  Francis  Symond's  Inn  on  February  13,  1775,  to  select  field 
officers  from  the  Essex  First. 

With  a  regimental  tradition  reaching  back  over  a  century  of  heroic 
campaigning,  the  newly-chosen  First  Essex  field  officers  must  have 
accepted  their  posts  with  pride.  Wisely  reflecting  geographic  balance  in  the 
selections,  the  balloting  resulted  in  the  following: 

Captain  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem  -  Colonel 
Captain  John  Mansfield  of  Lynn  -  1st  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Captain  Henry  Herrick  of  Beverly  -  2nd  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Doctor  Samuel  Holton  of  Danvers  -  1st  Major 
Captain  Archelaus  Fuller  of  Middleton  -  2nd  Major 

Ebenezer  Francis  of  North  Beverly  was  chosen  clerk  and  certified  the 
decisions  of  the  meeting.37 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times  and  General  Gage's  holding  the 
military  initiative,  the  Second  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  laid 
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further  defensive  plans  on  February  1,  1775.  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  the 
Congress  urged  the  local  militia  companies  to  procure  arms,  bayonets, 
provisions,  supplies,  and  "to  perfect  themselves  in  military  discipline." 
Also  encouraged  were  special  units  called  "minutemen,"  specifically 
enlisted  to  train  regularly  and  be  ready  for  rapid  mobilization.38  Such  a 
course  of  action  was  the  only  practical  one.  Since  every  man  in  the  colony 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  was  enrolled  on  a  militia  "training  band" 
roster,  many  companies  numbered  200  on  paper.  Some  system  was  needed 
to  enlist,  equip,  and  prepare  a  roster  of  men  fit  for  battle  and  welded  into 
manageable  units  of  about  fifty  each.  Within  seventy-two  hours  after 
answering  a  first  alarm,  these  minutemen  could  be  absorbed  into  their 
regular  militia  companies  for  more  conventional  campaigning  if  necessary. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  the  field  officers  of  the 
First  Essex  Regiment  met  again  at  Danvers  on  February  23,  1775.  Orders 
were  dispatched  to  the  regimental  companies  commanding  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  men  in  each  company  be  enlisted,  armed,  and  trained  "to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice."39  To 
standardize  procedure,  a  form  of  enlistment  was  drawn  up  for  the 
minutemen  to  sign  pledging: 

...  to  perform  military  service  in  Defense  of  the  lives,  liberties,  properties  of 
ourselves,  brethren,  and  fellow  countrymen,  the  loyal  Subjects  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  third  in  this  [and]  the  other  associated  colonies  in  North  America  against 
all  enemies  and  invaders  of  the  same.  And  we  bind  ourselves  under  the  sacred  ties  of 
virtue,  honour,  and  love  of  our  country.  Faithfully  to  perform  Such  Service  and  for 
that  end  will  Severally  provide  ourselves  with  good  effective  Firelocks  and 
bayonets,  ammunition  pouches  and  every  accouterment  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
make  such  defense.*0 

The  fear  of  British  military  aggression  that  hovered  over  Beverly  and  the 
North  Shore  had  already  become  a  stark  reality  on  February  6,  1775.  The 
twenty-gun  Royal  Navy  vessel.  Lively,  turned  from  patrol  duty  to  the 
impressment  of  seamen.  Lively's  quarrel  was  with  Marblehead,  whose 
boycott  enforcement  committee  had  seized  an  order  of  candles  shipped  via 
Marblehead  to  Admiral  Graves,  the  ranking  naval  officer  in  America. 
Before  tensions  eased  and  seizure  of  mariners  ended,  Beverly  was  surely 
unsettled  by  the  hostile  presence  of  the  Lively  in  nearby  waters.41 

THE  NORTH  BRIDGE  INCIDENT 

On  February  26  the  British  military  hatched  an  even  more  drastic  action, 
one  that  might  well  have  triggered  the  Revolution  on  that  date  at  Salem 
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instead  of  two  months  later  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  response  to 
reports  from  loyalists  that  military  supplies  were  being  hoarded  in  Salem, 
General  Gage  sent  an  expedition  to  confiscate  the  arms.  The  missions 
primary  objective  was  the  capture  of  several  cannon  which  had  been 
spirited  into  Salem  by  the  patriots.42 

The  British  raiding  party  arrived  by  transport  off  Marblehead  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Hoping  to  gain  a  surprise  while  the 
townsmen  were  at  church.  Colonel  Leslie  and  his  240  soldiers  stayed  below 
decks  until  the  last  possible  moment.  As  soon  as  the  disembarked  British 
column  was  spotted  marching  through  town,  a  messenger  sped  off  to  warn 
Salem  in  the  same  manner  that  Paul  Revere  would  later  gallop  to 

Lexington.  By  the  time  Leslie  reached  the  North  River  in  Salem,  elements  of 
local  militia  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  had  mustered,  the 

drawbridge  over  the  channel  had  been  raised,  and  the  cannon  had  been 
safely  hidden.  An  angry  crowd  stood  ready  to  block  passage.  With  the 
spread  of  the  alarm,  a  number  of  Beverly  men  rushed  across  the  river  to 
join  the  militia  at  the  scene. 

Fortunately,  hot  words  rather  than  hot  lead  were  exchanged.  The  only 
blood  drawn  was  from  one  Joseph  Whicher,  who  was  pricked  in  the  chest 
by  a  British  bayonet  for  defying  the  Kings  troops  to  spear  him  after  he  was 
caught  scuttling  a  row  boat.  As  the  soldiers  shivered,  having  marched 
without  overcoats,  cool  heads  came  to  prevail  in  the  crowd.  The  presence 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Barnard,  pastor  of  the  nearby  Salem  North  Church, 
helped  moderate  the  situation.  Leslie,  realizing  that  the  goal  of  his  mission 
was  hopelessly  thwarted,  agreed  to  march  no  more  than  thirty  rods 
beyond  the  bridge  if  the  span  would  be  lowered.  Thus,  the  British  Army 
saved  honor,  crossed  the  river,  then  wheeled  and  marched  back  to 
Marblehead. 

The  incident  at  the  North  Bridge  on  that  wintery  day  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  colonies  to  meet  force  with  force  if 
challenged.  Besides  the  Beverly  and  Marblehead  militiamen  who 
responded  to  the  alarm,  it  is  estimated  that  thousands  of  armed  patriots 
from  all  over  Essex  County  swarmed  toward  Salem  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  day.43  Surprisingly,  the  episode  ended  on  a  humorous  note.  As  Leslies 
troops  traveled  back  to  the  coast  they  encountered  a  Danvers  company 
rushing  toward  Salem.  The  patriots  quickly  fell  into  line  behind  the  British 
troops  and  marched  to  the  British  fifes  and  drums  forming  a  mock  escort  to 
the  Royal  raiding  party.44 

Convinced  of  its  vulnerability,  Beverly  swiftly  reacted  to  the  British 
incursion  into  Salem.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Selectmen  had 
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summoned  an  afternoon  town  meeting  for  February  28.  At  that  gathering 
the  citizenry  voted  to  bolster  Beverly's  military  preparations.  Appropria¬ 
tions  were  passed  to  pay  fifty-four  minutemen  including  officers,  to  train 
two  half-days  per  week.  Upon  signing  articles  of  enlistment,  captains  were 
to  receive  3s. -8,  lieutenants  2s. -6,  and  privates  Is. -8  for  each  drill  period 
with  wages  being  totaled  and  paid  once  monthly.  Finally,  a  nine-man  night 
patrol  was  established  to  guard  Beverly  from  surprise  attack.  The  nine  men 
were  to  subdivide  into  three  three-man  units,  each  responsible  for  a 
separate  district  of  town  and  charged: 

...  if  the  watch  discovers  any  hostilities  are  likely  to  be  made  on  the  town  or  any  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof  they  are  to  make  an  alarm  by  firing  off  three  guns  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.45 

Hardly  a  month  passed,  however,  before  Beverly  had  a  change  of  heart 
about  paying  its  recruits.  Noting  that  no  other  seaports  were  paying 
enlistees,  the  Beverly  town  meeting  on  March  29  voted  to  cease  payments 
for  military  training,  because  it  is  "very  Expensive  to  said  Town  and  of  no 
material  Service."46  Captain  Larkin  Thorndike,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Trask,  and 
Captain  Joshua  Cleaves  served  as  a  committee  to  carry  the  decision  to 
Colonel  Henry  Herrick,  one  of  the  newly  elected  field  officers  of  the  First 
Essex  Regiment  and  paymaster  of  the  minutemen.  Herrick  was  expected  to 
explain  the  loss  of  salaries  to  the  commanders  of  Beverly's  three  regular 
militia  companies.  If  other  towns  were  not  willing  to  invest  sacrificially  in 
military  preparedness,  Beverly  apparently  saw  little  gain  in  doing  it  alone. 

Meanwhile,  Salem's  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  upon  being  chosen' 
commander  of  the  First  Essex,  sought  to  shape  up  the  regiment  as  a  whole. 
He  called  for  a  review  of  his  troops  at  Salem  on  March  14,  1775;  they 
were  reportedly  the  best-trained  militia  in  the  colony.47  No  extant  record 
proves  participation  of  Beverly  men  in  the  review,  but  it  is  likely  that  they 
were  included. 

The  next  month,  however,  Beverly  conducted  its  own  muster  of  men  of 
ages  eighteen  to  forty-five  on  the  training  band  lists.  By  this  time  there 
were  three  organized  militia  companies:  First  Company  commanded  by 
Captain  Larkin  Thorndike  with  one  hundred  men  on  the  roster;  Second 
Company  commanded  by  Captain  Ebenezer  Francis  with  eighty-one  men 
on  the  roster;  Third  Company  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas 
Thorndike  with  ninety  men  listed.  From  these  companies  the  Beverly 
minutemen  were  recruited  and  organized  for  rapid  action.  Available 
information  on  uniforms  indicates  that  the  First  Company  wore  scarlet 
coats  with  white  breeches  and  stockings,  while  the  Second  Company 
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displayed  scarlet  coats  with  black  breeches  and  stockings.  The  uniform 
description  of  the  Third  Company  has  been  lost.  All  units  wore  military 
tricorn  hats  with  high  fantail  in  rear,  crossed  white  belts,  wigs  with  queues 
tied  with  a  ribbon  and  silver  or  pewter  shoe  buckles.  Each  militiaman  was 
equipped  with  a 

Firelock,  a  bayonet  or  sword,  one  pound  of  powder ,  thirty  balls,  not  less  than  six 
flints,  a  pouch  or  cartouch  box,  a  wooden  bottle  to  hold  one  quart,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  four  with  knapsacks ,48 

The  companies  carried  red  standards  marked  by  the  cross  of  St.  George 
and  the  number  of  the  company. 

The  review  on  the  Beverly  Common  was  most  certainly  a  colorful  affair, 
with  banners  flying  and  drums  rolling.  Within  a  fortnight  these  men  would 
answer  a  call  to  war. 
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Ill .  APRIL  NINETEENTH 


As  morning  light  broke  through  early  on  April  19,  1775,  the  Beverly 
populace  awoke  to  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant,  sunny  Wednesday.  Shortly 
after  they  began  the  after-breakfast  chores  or  business  duties,  startling 
news  arrived  by  express,  tidings  that  would  permanently  alter  the  future  of 
the  colonies. 

Sometime  between  eight  and  nine  that  morning  the  alarm  came  to 
Danvers,  which  was  nearer  to  Cambridge  than  either  Beverly  or  Salem.1 
The  word  quickly  spread  that  a  skirmish  had  been  fought  between  the 
militia  and  British  regulars  at  Lexington.  The  shooting  avoided  at  North 
Bridge  in  Salem  the  previous  February  had  now  broken  forth  at  Lexington. 
While  Essex  County  families  were  peacefully  sleeping,  the  Middlesex  men 
had  been  roused  from  bed  to  challenge  a  British  incursion  into  the 
countryside.  Details  were  sketchy.  Apparently  no  one  here  learned  the 
accurate  information  that  General  Gage  had  dispatched  eight  hundred 
regulars  to  seize  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  in  Lexington  and 
confiscate  military  stores  collected  by  the  patriots  at  Concord. 

Preparations  to  march  were  hurriedly  begun.  While  Captain  Samuel 
Eppes  of  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  sped  to  Salem  to  warn  Colonel 
Pickering  and  receive  orders  from  the  regimental  commander,  Captain 
Caleb  Dodge  carried  the  message  through  North  Beverly  to  Wenham. 
Captain  Joseph  Rea  raced  the  alarm  to  Beverly  Farms,  shouting  the  news  as 
he  rode.2 

The  first  Beverly  men  to  respond  to  the  summons  to  arms  were  the 
minutemen  from  Captain  Ebenezer  Francis'  Second  Foot  Company  of 
militia.  This  company  was  comprised  largely  of  men  from  the  Second 
Parish,  which  was  the  part  of  Beverly  closest  to  Danvers.  It  was  the 
meeting-house  bell  in  Danvers  that  first  clanged  out  the  alarm  heard  in 
Ryal  Side  and  North  Beverly.  Either  by  prearrangement  or  because  of 
ardent  desire  to  hasten  to  battle,  these  volunteers  did  not  wait  for  their 
comrades  to  assemble  in  Beverly.  Rather,  they  scurried  across  fields  and 
brooks  to  join  with  Captain  Israel  Hutchinson's  Danvers  minutemen  for 
the  march  to  intercept  the  British.  Ebenezer  Francis  served  as  lieutenant  in 
Hutchinson's  combined  minuteman  unit  that  day.3 

Among  those  of  the  Second  Company  who  answered  the  call  was 
twenty-four  year  old  Rueben  Kennison  of  Ryal  Side.  Born  in  New 
Hampshire,  Kennison  had  migrated  to  Beverly  and  married  Apphia 
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Batchelder,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Joshua  Batchelder,  in  May,  1774.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  alarm  Apphia  and  Reuben  were  living  and 
working  on  the  Joshua  Batchelder  farm,  the  main  house  of  which  is  now 
12  Cressy  Street,  Beverly.  Hearing  the  distant  bell,  Kennison  quickly 
gathered  his  flintlock  and  equipment  and  started  up  the  road.  Apphia  ran  a 
short  distance  with  him,  but  soon  rested  on  a  rise  along  the  way,  waving 
farewell  as  he  passed  from  sight.  She  would  never  again  see  her  husband 
alive.4 

It  appears  that  Kennison  hastened  to  New  Mills  (now  Danversport) 
where  he  gathered  with  other  minutemen  near  the  home  of  Captain 
Hutchinson.  Additional  Beverly  men  arrived,  at  least  twenty-four 
minutemen,  including  William  Dodge,  III,  and  Nathaniel  Cleaves,  who 
came  on  horseback. 

By  ten  o'clock  Hutchinson's  combined  unit  of  fifty-three  had  moved  on 
to  South  Danvers  where  the  minutemen  and  militia  units  from  Danvers 
and  Peabody  assembled.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Eppes  returned  from 
Colonel  Pickering  in  Salem  with  verbal  orders  for  the  group  to  march  at 
once  without  waiting  for  the  Salem  companies  of  the  Essex  First  Regiment. 
The  Reverend  Nathan  Holt  offered  a  farewell  benediction  and  the  men 
departed  for  war.  Virtually  the  entire  local  population  turned  out  to  cheer 
and  watch  their  fathers,  brothers,  sons  and  husbands  leave.  The  scene  was 
surely  dramatic,  as  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  men  in  the  column 
by  this  time.5 

The  records  are  not  clear  whether  the  other  Beverly  companies  that 
mustered  on  April  19  journeyed  with  this  contingent  from  South  Danvers. 
It  is  more  likely,  but  not  strongly  substantiated,  that  Captain  Larkin 
Thorndike  and  Lieutenant  Peter  Shaw  assembled  their  respective 
companies  from  the  First  Parish  on  the  Beverly  Common  and  left  from 
there  sometime  after  ten  o'clock.  Apparently  Lieutenant  Shaw  was  leading 
the  forty-one  out  of  ninety  men  in  Captain  Nicholas  Thorndike's  Third 
Foot  Company  who  answered  the  alarm  call.  The  absence  of  Captain 
Nicholas  Thorndike  has  never  been  explained.  Captain  Larkin  Thorndike's 
First  Foot  company  left  with  roughly  half  of  its  total  roster  of  one  hundred 
men  present.  Another  Beverly  company  of  minutemen,  comprised  of 
thirty-three  Second  Parish  men  and  led  by  Captain  Caleb  Dodge,  also 
hurried  to  battle  that  morning.  Among  them  were  eight  Dodges,  four 
Woodberrys,  two  Trasks,  two  Shaws  and  two  Batchelders.  It  is 
conceivable  that  this  was  a  second  minuteman  unit  from  Captain  Ebenezer 
Francis'  Second  Foot  Company,  other  minutemen  of  which  had  earlier 
been  separated  out  under  Francis'  personal  leadership.  Thus,  four  different 
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groups  marched  from  Beverly  on  April  19. 6 

Since  there  was  no  chance  of  intercepting  the  British  at  Lexington  or 
Concord  because  of  the  marching  time  needed,  all  the  companies  from 
Danvers  and  Beverly  hurried  for  the  road  west  of  Cambridge,  hoping  to 
cut  off  the  British  return  to  Boston.  Rapidly  covering  the  sixteen  miles  in 
four  hours,  the  Danvers  vanguard  reached  Cambridge  around  two  in  the 
afternoon  and  continued  on  to  Menotomy  (now  Arlington).  Some,  such  as 
Nathaniel  Cleaves,  traveled  on  horseback;  others  practically  ran  the 
distance.  The  pace  proved  too  much  for  sixteen-year-old  Amos  Putnam  of 
Danvers,  who  collapsed  and  died  en  route.  The  Beverly  companies  had  to 
travel  nearly  twenty  miles  to  reach  Menotomy.  Since  the  retreating 
redcoats  did  not  reach  there  until  at  least  four  o'clock,  there  was  time  for 
the  Beverly  men  to  intercept  the  British  in  that  vicinity.  We  know  that 
Caleb  Dodge's  men  did  reach  Menotomy,  and  the  recorded  mileage 
traveled  by  Shaw's  and  Thorndike's  companies  suggests  that  they  too 
could  have  made  the  area  before  the  British.7 

The  last  units  of  the  Essex  First  Regiment  to  march  on  that  fateful 
morning  were  the  Salem  companies  under  regimental  commander  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering.  Upon  receiving  Captain  Eppes'  news  of  the  Lexington 
fight,  Pickering  consulted  the  Selectmen  and  other  leading  citizens  at 
Webb's  Tavern.  These  gentlemen  did  not  know  of  the  British  intent  to 
search  Concord,  and  thus  assumed  that  no  Salem  contingent  could  have 
time  to  cut  off  the  redcoats  before  they  returned  to  Boston  from  Lexington. 
Nevertheless,  to  show  evidence  of  patriotic  solidarity  with  the  Middlesex 
towns,  about  three  hundred  Salem  men  were  mustered  and  marched  late  in 
the  morning.  Their  route  took  them  through  South  Danvers  where  Mrs. 
Edward  Southwick,  a  Quakeress,  gave  them  a  large  basket  of  provisions. 
Traveling  seven  miles  further  to  Lynnfield,  Pickering  halted  his  column  for 
twenty  minutes  of  victuals  at  Newell's  Tavern.  Upon  reaching  Medford, 
Pickering  learned  of  the  harried  British  retreat  through  Cambridge  toward 
Charlestown.  He  immediately  struck  out  to  catch  the  regulars  before  they 
could  cross  the  Charlestown  neck.  At  twilight  the  Salem  companies 
climbed  Winter  Hill  (now  in  Somerville)  just  in  time  to  see  the  badly 
mauled  British  approaching  Charlestown.  While  his  men  loaded  their 
flintlocks,  Pickering  received  advice  from  General  William  Heath,  the 
highest  ranking  militia  commander,  that  the  British  had  artillery,  making  it 
too  risky  for  Pickering  to  throw  his  untested  companies  in  exposed 
formation  against  the  flank  of  the  experienced  British  grenadiers.  Thus,  the 
Salem  men  were  forced  to  stand  and  watch  as  the  British  attained  the  safety 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Despite  no  evidence  of  dereliction  to  duty,  for  thirty  years 
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Pickering  would  be  criticized  for  his  military  decisions  on  April  19,  1775. 
As  late  as  1807  he  was  constrained  to  write  letters  defending  his  actions  on 
that  day.8 

For  the  British  Army  in  Massachusetts  the  expedition  to  Concord  nearly 
spelled  total  disaster.  The  only  maneuver  saving  the  original  force  of  eight 
hundred  men  from  destruction  or  capture  was  their  timely  rescue  by  a 
relief  column  of  another  nine  hundred  troops  dispatched  by  General  Gage 
to  reinforce.  Leaving  Boston  at  9  a.m.,  the  reinforcements  joined  the 
faltering  and  beleagured  original  force  as  it  straggled  under  fire  back  into 
Lexington  around  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  half-hour  rest  the  enlarged 
retinue  proceeded  to  fight  its  way  back  toward  the  security  of  Boston. 
Between  Lexington  and  Cambridge  lay  Menotomy,  later  called  West 
Cambridge  and  now  Arlington.  It  was  here,  late  in  the  afternoon,  that 
some  of  the  stiffest  and  bloodiest  fighting  occurred.  Several  factors 
contributed  to  the  intensity  of  the  fray  at  Menotomy,  which  inflicted  more 
than  half  of  all  the  patriot  and  redcoat  casualties  for  the  day. 

The  wooded,  rocky  outcrop  known  as  the  "foot  of  the  rocks"  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlement  presented  an  opportune  defile  for  firing  down  on 
the  line  of  regulars.  The  cluster  of  buildings  in  Menotomy  center  provided 
numerous  vantage  points  from  which  to  shoot.  Above  all,  the 
concentration  of  militiamen  in  these  defensive  positions  was  very  heavy. 
By  late  afternoon  three  dozen  companies  from  outlying  towns  had 
swarmed  to  this  section  of  the  highway  to  check  the  British  march.  Among 
these  were  the  Beverly  and  Danvers  men.9 

The  Beverly  men  under  Captain  Hutchinson  and  Ebenezer  Francis  took 
up  positions  near  and  around  the  Jason  Russell  house,  a  prominent 
farmhouse  then  located  in  central  Menotomy.  Though  fatigued  from  their 
march,  they  worked  with  Jason  Russell  himself  to  fortify  the  stone  fences 
enclosing  his  yard.  The  gate  was  blocked  and  shingles  were  stacked  to 
provide  an  ambuscade  from  which  to  fire  on  the  British  column.  Other 
minutemen  from  Lynn  and  Needham  enlarged  the  group. 

As  the  British  soldiers  came  into  view,  the  patriots  at  the  walls  around 
the  Russell  house  opened  fire.  To  Captain  Gideon  Foster  of  Danvers,  the 
British  force  seemed  more  formidable  and  larger  than  he  had  expected. 
Foster  began  shooting,  loading  two  musket  balls  for  each  discharge. 
Nathaniel  Cleaves  of  Beverly  stood  firing  next  to  Foster.  Unexpectedly, 
Cleaves  clutched  his  hand.  His  finger  had  been  shot  away  along  with  his 
ramrod.  In  the  excitement  of  the  battle  the  unfortunate  Cleaves  also  lost  his 
horse.10 
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Suddenly,  British  shots  rang  from  an  unanticipated  direction.  The 
flankers,  which  had  been  protecting  the  edges  of  the  main  British  column, 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Essex  County  men,  who  were  then  squeezed 
between  two  enemy  lines.  Savage  conflict  at  close  range  broke  out  in  the 
Russell  yard.  Rueben  Kennison  fell,  pierced  by  British  musket  balls  and  a 
bayonet  thrust  as  well.  The  colonials  scattered,  some  to  experience 
extraordinary  escapes,  others  to  be  shot  or  bayoneted  in  and  around  the 
Russell  house.  Farmer  Russell  himself  was  killed  on  his  doorstep. 
Somewhere  in  the  melee,  or  farther  along  the  road,  William  Dodge,  III,  of 
Beverly  was  also  wounded. 

The  action  at  the  Russell  house  in  Menotomy  has  been  described  as  the 
most  vicious  fight  of  the  entire  day,  with  severe  casualties  suffered  by  both 
sides.  The  twelve  patriots  who  had  died  were  laid  out  in  the  Russells'  front 
room,  the  floor  of  which  was  awash  with  blood. 

Where  the  other  three  Beverly  companies,  led  by  Captain  Larkin 
Thorndike,  Lieutenant  Peter  Shaw  and  Captain  Caleb  Dodge,  joined  in  the 
days  battle  is  not  clear.  We  do  know  that  Caleb  Dodge's  men  reached 
Menotomy  and  fought  there ;  two  years  later  the  captain  signed  a  statement 
that  Samuel  Woodberry  had  suffered  wounds  while  fighting  under  Dodge's 
command  on  April  19,  1775  at  Menotomy.11  It  is  likely  that  Shaw's  and 
Thorndike's  companies  also  fired  on  the  British,  but  like  many  of  the 
minutemen  from  other  towns,  they  shot  from  protected  locations  and 
never  engaged  in  close  action  with  the  redcoats. 

The  bloody  Menotomy  episode  was  over  quickly.  The  redcoats 
struggled  on  to  Cambridge  as  fresh  companies  of  minutemen  from  other 
towns  sought  to  block  the  retreat  to  Boston.  All  along  the  way  new 
ambuscades  had  to  be  cleared  of  stubborn  colonials.  At  last,  with  dusk 
approaching,  the  English  were  in  sight  of  Charlestown  neck  and  the  safety 
of  Bunker  Hill.  There  was  now  only  one  fresh  patriot  force  to  challenge  the 
British.  The  three  hundred  Salem  men  under  Colonel  Pickering  had  arrived 
within  striking  distance  but  were  not  ordered  to  attack. 

With  the  dazed,  bleeding  British  secure  on  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
Americans  poised  across  Charlestown  neck,  the  tragic  events  of  April  19 
drew  to  a  close.  All  that  remained  was  to  bury  the. dead  and  care  for  the 
wounded  and  dying.  Close  to  one  hundred  patriots  had  perished  and  about 
three  times  as  many  redcoats  lay  dead  or  wounded  along  the  road  from 
Concord. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  Reuben  Kennison  was  borne  back  to  Ryal 
Side  and  buried  in  the  old  Leach  burial  plot  near  the  Batchelder  farm.  The 
seriously  wounded  Samuel  Woodberry  returned  for  treatment  to  Israel 
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Woodberry 's  residence,  the  home  in  which  he  recouperated  for  “some 
months/'  Eventually  Woodberry  received  ten  pounds  with  which  to  pay 
his  medical  expenses  and  a  one-half  salary  pension  to  compensate  for  the 
permanent  loss  of  use  of  his  right  arm.12 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  paid  other  losses  sustained  by  those  who 
answered  the  call  on  April  19.  William  Dodge,  III,  received  6s.-  8  for  a 
bayonet  lost  during  the  battle.  Samuel  Woodberry  and  Nathaniel  Cleaves 
were  compensated  L2  -  10  and  L2  -  12  respectively  for  the  guns  they  lost. 
Apphia  Kennison  was  forwarded  L2  -  15  for  the  cost  of  her  dead  husbands 
missing  gun.  Nathaniel  Cleaves  and  Benjamin  Shaw  petitioned  to  recover 
the  value  of  horses  and  bridles  "carrried  away  by  the  enemy"  or  "other 
ways  lost"  in  the  engagement.13 

The  town  of  Beverly  met  its  obligations  as  well.  Moses  Brown,  who 
marched  as  sergeant  in  Larkin  Thorndike's  company,  was  paid  2s.  -  9  for 
eighty-five  and  one-half  pounds  of  cheese  he  had  supplied  "for  the  people 
that  went  on  the  alarm  at  the  Concord  fight."14  Whether  the  cheese  was 
given  when  the  men  initially  marched,  or  upon  returning  on  April  20,  is 
not  indicated. 

Finally,  the  State  paid  two  days'  military  service  to  most  of  the  men  who 
mustered  on  April  19.  For  some  reason,  Larkin  Thorndike's  company 
received  two  and  one-half  days'  pay,  perhaps  because  it  was  assigned  some 
special  duty  before  returning  to  Beverly.15 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  April  19  there  was  little  time  for 
reflection.  All  attention  was  turned  to  recruiting  men  for  the  new 
Massachusetts  Provincial  Army  and  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  at  Boston. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Menotomy  battle,  Ebenezer  Francis  and  John  Low, 
enlisted  companies  to  serve  in  a  new  regiment  being  organized  by  Colonel 
John  Mansfield  of  Lynn.  For  businessman  and  one-time  schoolteacher 
Francis,  age  31,  already  an  experienced  militia  officer,  this  seemed  an 
appropriate  step  in  launching  what  became  a  distinguished  military  career. 
He  had  become  convinced  that  resort  to  arms  against  Britain  would  be 
necessary  and  had  been  studying  military  science  in  preparation  to  lead  in 
the  struggle.  His  three  brothers  also  became  Revolutionary  officers.15  For 
cabinetmaker  John  Low,  who  had  served  as  sergeant  with  Larkin 
Thorndike's  minutemen,  the  moment  seemed  opportune  to  move  up  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  hastily  formed  eight-month  army.  By  late  May,  1775, 
both  captains  had  marched  their  companies  to  the  Cambridge  camp.  For 
the  next  ten  months  Beverly  families  would  be  directly  involved  in  the  siege 
of  Boston. 
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IV.  SEACOAST  DEFENSES 
IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1775 


As  a  result  of  the  undeclared  war  ignited  on  April  19,  Beverly  geared 
itself  to  three  overwhelming  concerns  in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of 
1775.  First,  the  town  had  to  plan  for  its  own  defense.  With  the  Royal  Navy 
sailing  the  New  England  coast  at  will,  surprise  raids  were  expected  at  any 
time.  Second,  Beverly  families  worked  arduously  to  support  and  aid  local 
men  who  enlisted  in  the  Provincial  Army  besieging  the  British  in  Boston. 
Finally,  the  Beverly  populace  saw  its  convenient,  sheltered  and  deep 
harbor  become  the  spawning  ground  for  privateering  as  well  as  the  base  of 
operations  for  a  fleet  of  warships  commissioned  by  General  George 
Washington. 

Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Lexington-Concord  fight,  a  Beverly 
town  meeting  appointed  Henry  Herrick,  Benjamin  Lovett,  and  William 
Bartlett  to  confer  with  other  Essex  County  seaports  about  mutual  defense 
needs.1  Little  immediate  progress  was  made  toward  an  Essex  County 
coordinated  defense  force  until  June  28,  eleven  days  after  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  when  Massachusetts  ordered  all  seaboard  counties  to 
implement  a  joint  defense  plan.  The  coastal  towns  of  Essex  County  were 
asked  to  raise  ten  companies  of  fifty  men  each.?  A  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  deploy  the  troops  along  the  coast,  Josiah  Batchelder  Jr.,  being 
selected  to  represent  Beverly.  Moses  Brown,  Harvard  graduate, 
enthusiastic  patriot  and  business  partner  of  Israel  Thorndike,  was  charged 
with  organizing  a  company  for  Beverlys  seacoast  defense,  a  task  largely 
completed  by  mid-July.3 

Meanwhile,  Beverly  had  not  waited  for  the  Provincial  Congress  to  act. 
Noting  that  the  town  was  openly  exposed  to  "the  Enemy"  and  that  "a  great 
number  of  our  men  are  enlisted  in  the  army,"  by  May  29  the  town  had 
instructed  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  its  representative  to  the  Congress,  to 
request  that  provincial  soldiers  be  dispatched  to  protect  Beverly  from 
attack.4  On  the  same  day  the  inhabitants  took  direct  steps  to  defend 
themselves  by  establishing  a  town  night  watch.5  Beverly  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  each  being  assigned  four  men  to  occupy  the  watch-house  to 
be  erected  in  each  district.  Each  guard  in  the  watch  would  be  warned 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  his  duty  assignment  by  the  chief  military 
officer  of  the  town. 
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As  if  to  justify  the  preparations,  Beverly  was  alarmed  early  the  next 
morning,  May  30,  by  a  watchman  and  ringing  of  the  meeting-house  bell. 
The  sighting  of  several  armed  vessels  off  Salem  prompted  the  alarm,  which 
spread  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Ann  and  beyond.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
written  warning  from  Cambridge  brought  by  express  during  the  night.  The 
Beverly  militia  assembled  on  the  Common  and  people  ran  to  the  shore  and 
Watch  Hill.  However,  the  British  took  no  offensive  action,  and  the 
neighboring  militia  units  which  had  started  towards  Salem  were  obliged  to 
return  home  without  seeing  action.6  Thus,  Beverly  patrolled  its  own  shores 
for  more  than  a  month  until  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  sitting 
at  Salem,  formally  authorized  the  enlistment  of  Moses  Brown's  company 
on  July  11,  1775. 7  For  some  reason  Brown's  personal  commission  as 
captain  was  not  issued  until  August  7,  at  which  time  his  rank  of  command 
became  firm.  He  had  been  a  sergeant  at  Lexington.  Brown's  muster  roll  of 
the  Beverly  Sea-Coast  Company  numbered  forty-five  "soldiers  in  the 
Service  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony"  as  of  July  15,  1775.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  number  of  old  Beverly  family  names  are  found  on  the  roster, 
among  whom  are  Foster,  Ober,  Trask,  Woodberry,  Batchelder,  Tuck, 
Presson  and  Herrick.8  Though  military  drills  were  undoubtedly  conducted, 
the  company  did  not  take  immediate  steps  to  construct  fortifications  to 
protect  Beverly's  harbor. 

The  anticipated  British  raid  finally  scandalized  the  North  Shore  on 
August  9.  Gloucester,  the  most  exposed  seaport,  was  the  object  of  the 
incursion  aimed  at  seizure  of  patriot-controlled  ships  in  the  Cape  Ann 
anchorage.  The  Falcon ,  a  British  man-of-war,  sailed  into  the  harbor  to 
capture  an  American  schooner,  having  just  seized  another  off-shore.  The 
clumsily  managed  attack  proved  a  fiasco.  The  men  of  Gloucester  turned 
back  two  landing  parties  sent  to  burn  the  town,  secured  the  British 
captain's  pinnace  and  jolly  boat  and  captured  an  English  officer,  a  gunner, 
fifteen  seamen,  and  seven  marines.9  As  news  of  the  Gloucester  attack 
reached  Beverly,  the  militia  prepared  to  march  in  relief.  Thanks  to  the 
victorious  Gloucester  militia,  no  such  expedition  was  launched.  Excitement 
remained  high,  however,  as  twenty-four  British  prisoners  eventually 
trudged  through  Beverly  under  guard,  enroute  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Watertown.  With  the  Baker  Tavern  serving  as  one  hospitality  stop  along 
the  way,  the  Beverly  populace  must  have  enjoyed  an  extra  long  look  at  the 
British  prisoners.10 

The  raid  on  Gloucester  sparked  new  coastal  defense  efforts  in  Essex 
County.  On  August  16,  General  George  Washington,  now  commanding 
the  colonial  army  in  Cambridge,  ordered  Major  Daniel  Morgan's  batallion 
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of  280  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  to  garrison  duty  at  Cape 
Ann.11  The  unit  passed  through  Beverly  in  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day, 
probably  reaching  Gloucester  the  same  evening. 

Also  in  late  August,  the  Salem  Committee  of  Safety  proposed  that 
Beverly  improve  security  of  its  harbor  by  mounting  two  cannon  on 
Woodberry's  Point  opposite  the  Salem  fort.  The  Selectmen  voted  to 
discuss  it  later,  concluding  that  Beverly  had  "no  ammunition  to  use  said 
Cannon  with,  provided  we  stood  in  need  thereof."12  It  would  take  the 
frightening  experience  of  a  naval  battle  on  its  beaches  in  October  to  spur 
Beverly  to  build  more  substantial  shore  defenses. 
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V.  A  BEVERLY  MAN  AT  THE 
SIEGE  OF  BOSTON 


As  Beverly's  newly  recruited  provincial  soldiers  trudged  to  Cambridge 
during  May,  they  carried  with  them  the  blankets  shared  from  personal 
supplies  by  the  townspeople  of  Beverly.  The  Selectmen,  on  May  13,  had 
ordered  payment  to  twelve  townsmen  "for  Blankets  they  Each  of  them 
found  for  the  soldiers  who  went  into  the  Provintial  [sic]  army  in  the 
Company  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Francis."1  At  the  same 
meeting,  and  again  on  May  25  and  29,  similar  reimbursements  were 
ordered  to  a  total  of  thirty  persons  for  blanketing  for  soldiers  in  Captain 
John  Low's  company.2  Since  companies  were  raised  within  communities,  it 
was  natural  that  the  community  take  some  responsibility  for  supplying  and 
outfitting  them.  Next  after  his  gun,  provided  by  himself,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier's  most  cherished  possession  was  his  blanket.  In  collecting  blankets, 
Beverly  was  undertaking  to  support  the  war  effort  as  best  it  could.  Later 
there  would  be  cloth  to  weave,  garments  to  sew  and  stockings  to  knit  for 
these  men  who  were  forming  a  siege  army  before  Boston. 

The  company  of  Beverly  cabinetmaker  John  Low  arrived  in  Cambridge 
on  May  25  as  part  of  the  new  Essex  County  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  Mansfield  of  Lynn.  Low's  lieutenant,  Nathaniel  Cleaves,  the 
aforementioned  casualty  of  April  19  now  recovered,  did  us  the  inestimable 
favor  of  starting  a  diary  on  that  day  of  his  arrival.  Carefully  preserved, 
this  jotted  summary  of  his  personal  daily  doings  around  camp  provides  us 
with  a  firsthand  record  of  one  Beverlyite's  term  of  service  at  the  siege.3 

Cleaves  and  his  Beverly  company  had  been  in  Cambridge  only  three 
weeks  when  one  of  the  most  important  military  engagements  in  all 
American  history  took  place,  a  ferocious,  bloody  fight  which  would 
become  famous  as  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.4  Unknown  to  Cleaves  and  his 
fellow  junior  officers,  the  British  Generals  Thomas  Gage  and  William 
Howe  were  planning  for  Sunday,  June  18,  1775,  a  major  offensive  against 
the  American  positions  encircling  Boston.  In  one  sweeping  two-pronged 
attack  through  Charlestown  and  Roxbury  two  converging  British  columns 
would  crush  the  "rebel  army"  with  its  headquarters  and-  supplies  in 
Cambridge. 
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Thanks  to  an  efficient  spy  system,  the  American  high  command  soon 
learned  of  the  scheme  to  break  the  siege  of  Boston.  To  check  the  expected 
British  thrust,  General  Artemus  Ward,  commander  of  all  the  militia  units, 
dispatched  three  regiments  under  Colonel  William  Prescott  of  Pepperell, 
Massachusetts,  and  General  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecticut  to  fortify  the 
heights  of  Charlestown.  The  seizure  of  this  high  ground  would  threaten 
Boston  itself  and  block  any  flanking  movement  the  British  could  mount 
against  the  northern  section  of  the  American  lines. 

It  was  the  muster  of  Prescott's  and  Putnams  units  which  Cleaves 
watched  at  six  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  16.  After  a  fervent  prayer  by 
President  Samuel  Landon  of  Harvard  College,  the  detatchment  began  its 
evening  march  to  the  Charlestown  peninsula.  Cleaves  noted  that  about  one 
thousand  men  were  sent  "...to  go  and  take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill  which 
they  did  the  same  night  without  any  disturbance."  (June  16  diary  entry) 
Although  the  heights  were  occupied  without  opposition,  the  Americans 
knew  that  their  presence  would  not  go  unchallenged.  Therefore,  they  spent 
the  night  and  the  next  morning  constructing  a  redoubt,  breastworks  and 
other  defensive  positions  that  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  other.  The  redoubt,  which  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  battle 
line,  was  actually  built,  not  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  on  another  hilly  summit 
known  as  Breeds  Hill. 

The  final  preparation  of  defenses  was  not  without  casualties.  With  the 
coming  of  dawn  on  Saturday,  June  17,  the  surprised  Royal  Navy  began 
cannonading  the  American  entrenchments.  The  closest  ship  to  Charles¬ 
town  and  the  first  to  fire  was  none  other  than  the  Lively ,  whose  patrol  off 
Marblehead  and  Salem  had  caused  such  consternation  the  previous 
February.  One  of  the  Lively's  salvos  decapitated  young  Asa  Pollard  of 
Billerica,  who  became  the  first  death  of  the  day  when  he  left  the  redoubt  to 
fill  a  water  cask.  Although  not  a  witness.  Cleaves,  in  his  usual  brief  style, 
later  recorded  the  young  soldier's  death :  "Saturday  morning  about  sunrise 
the  Lively  fired  on  our  men.  Killed  Asa  Pollard  of  Billerica."  (June  17) 

By  early  afternoon  on  that  hot  and  sultry  Saturday,  Howe  had  landed 
twenty-two  hundred  regulars  at  a  protected  beach  on  the  peninsula.  As  the 
British  units  formed  up  to  launch  an  attack,  the  Americans,  whose  ranks 
had  now  swelled  to  about  two  thousand,  looked  to  their  barricades  and 
crouched  to  await  the  onslaught. 

For  Nathaniel  Cleaves  the  day  had  opened  uneventfully.  Sometime 
before  10:00  a.m.  Cleaves  learned  that  General  Ward  had  issued  orders  to 
the  Massachusetts  regiments  of  Colonels  John  Nixon,  Moses  Little  and 
John  Mansfield,  along  with  two  hundred  Connecticut  troops,  to  leave  at 
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5:00  p.m.  to  relieve  the  three  regiments  which  had  built  the  entrenchments 
four  miles  away  at  Charlestown.  Later  in  the  morning,  when  General 
Putnam  arrived  back  in  camp  to  spread  the  alarm  that  the  British  were 
indeed  landing,  Ward  ordered  the  Nixon,  Little  and  Mansfield  regiments 
alarmed  at  noon  instead  of  five  o'clock.  All  told,  at  least  nine 
Massachusetts  infantry  regiments  and  an  additional  artillery  company 
were  ordered  to  advance  to  Charlestown. 

Unfortunately,  General  Ward's  staff  to  implement  orders  and  transmit 
messages  was  minute.  The  regiments  were  scattered  over  a  three-mile  area 
and  apparently  the  orders  themselves  were  mangled.  There  were  small  hills 
on  the  mainland  side  of  the  narrow  neck  leading  to  the  Charlestown 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  newly  fortified  hills  above  the  town.  By  the  time 
the  first  British  attack  actually  commenced  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon, 
American  units  were  scattered  across  all  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
Charlestown  neck,  but  no  clear  unity  or  chain  of  command  existed  to 
move  fresh  troops  into  battle  at  strategic  moments.  Expecting  an  attack  at 
Roxbury  as  well,  General  Ward  remained  in  Cambridge  to  monitor  all 
sections  of  his  lines.  Many  captains  and  colonels  used  the  lack  of  clear 
command  and  ambiguity  of  orders  to  avoid  crossing  the  exposed  and 
heavily  bombarded  neck.  Some  of  the  Massachusetts  units  who  did  cross 
then  refused  to  take  orders  from  Connecticut's  Putnam  to  reinforce  the 
failing  front  line  on  Breed's  Hill  when  it  ran  out  of  ammunition  during  the 
third  charge  by  the  British. 

In  contrast  to  fellow  colonels  John  Nixon  and  Moses  Little,  John 
Mansfield  never  led  his  Essex  County  regiment  over  the  cannon  swept 
Charlestown  neck  to  provide  a  reserve  for  the  American  entrenchments. 
Instead,  he  made  a  quick  decision  that  would  haunt  him  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  As  Mansfield  was  advancing  his  regiment  toward  Bunker  Hill,  he 
passed  a  small  rise  of  ground,  called  Cobble  Hill,  on  the  landward  side  of 
the  neck.  On  this  rather  slight  elevation.  Major  Scarborough  Gridley  of  the 
artillery  had  just  commenced  firing  his  light  four-pound  field  pieces  at  the 
British  warships  on  the  Charles  River.  Young  Major  Gridley  hailed 
Mansfield  and  ordered  the  Colonel  to  halt  his  companies  on  Cobble  Hill  to 
protect  the  cannon.  Apparently  Mansfield  obliged  without  question. 
Scarborough  Gridley  enjoyed  a  strong  reputation  in  the  army  and  his 
father,  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  recently  of  the  British  Army,  was  the 
most  experienced  military  engineer  and  artillery  officer  in  the  whole 
American  cause. 

Unknown  to  Mansfield,  Major  Scarborough  Gridley  had  already 
disregarded  orders  by  placing  his  cannon  on  the  landward  side  of 
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Charlestown.  Far  beyond  effective  range  for  four-pounders,  his  fire  was 
utterly  wasted.  Also  wasted  were  the  full  ammunition  pouches  of  these 
fresh  regiments  that  waited  out  the  battle  on  Cobble  Hill;  seven  hundred 
men  in  all,  because  Colonel  James  Scammons  and  his  Massachusetts 
regiment  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  Mansfield  and  also  complied  with 
Gridley's  order  to  take  positions  on  the  hill. 

By  5:00  p.m.  the  battle  was  over.  After  being  bloodily  mauled  in  their 
first  two  attempts  to  storm  the  American  defenses,  the  British,  on  their 
third  charge,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  redoubt  and  breatworks.  Under 
the  heroic  leadership  of  Colonel  William  Prescott  on  Breeds  Hill,  the 
Americans  retreated  only  when  all  their  ammunition  was  gone.  The 
shortage  of  American  ammunition  and  fire  power  was  recognized  by 
Cleaves,  who  offered  this  succinct  description  of  the  battle : 

...when  the  [British]  troops  began  to  land  which  caused  a  hot  fire  on  both  sides 
which  our  side  left  the  ground  for  want  of  field  pieces  and  powder.  Soon  after  the 
engagement  began  they  [the  British]  set  Charlestown  on  fire.  The  engagement  began 
to  cease.  Our  regiment  returned  at  night  to  Prospect  Hill  and  intrenched  [sic]  all 
night.  ( June  17) 

Prospect  Hill  commanded  the  road  from  Charlestown  to  Cambridge. 
Along  with  nearby  Winter  Hill,  its  fortification  was  necessary  to  block  a 
feared  British  attack  from  Bunker  Hill  into  Cambridge.  The  entrenching 
work  of  Cleaves  and  his  comrades  bore  peaceful  fruit;  the  British  never 
ventured  out  from  Bunker  Hill. 

For  the  opposing  armies,  the  great  battle  of  the  Boston  siege  was  over. 
Though  the  Americans  were  forced  to  retreat,  the  frontal  assaults  and 
bitter  fighting  had  shattered  the  British  regiments.5  All  hopes  of  quick 
reconciliation  between  mother  England  and  offspring  America  were  buried 
with  the  battle  dead  of  both  sides.  There  was  no  doubt;  New  England  was 
determined  and  organized  with  a  militia  of  formidable  fighting  capacity.  A 
spirit  of  unity  would  draw  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  closer  to  the 
cause.  England  now  faced  a  full-scale  war  in  America. 

Although  the  fighting  was  over,  the  results  of  the  battle  continued  to 
interest  Cleaves.  He  was  frequently  assigned  further  labor  at  the 
breastworks  opposite  the  new  British  positions.  (June  25,  26,  30;  July  1)  On 
Sunday,  June  25,  he  happily  writes  of  the  arrival  of  a  packet  of  letters 
bringing  news  of  fair  treatment  from  the  thirty  or  so  wounded  American 
prisoners  in  British  hands.  Now  and  then  he  records  the  name  of  another 
comrade  who  has  succumbed  to  his  wounds. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  began  court-martial  proceedings  against  all 
officers  suspected  of  misconduct  during  the  battle.  That  chaos  reigned 
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behind  the  American  lines  was  not  debated;  the  problem  was  placing  the 
blame.  Some  officers  were  acquitted,  but  those  who  sat  out  the  battle  on 
Cobble  Hill  fared  worse.  Eventually,  Major  Scarborough  Gridley  was 
cashiered  from  the  service  for  cowardice  and  disregard  of  orders.  Colonel 
James  Scammons  gained  a  reluctant  acquittal  because  there  was  no  clear 
record  of  what  his  orders  were.  On  August  13  Cleaves  relates,  "This  day 
our  colonel  [John  Mansfield]  was  confined  to  his  tent  for  misconduct  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  for  leading  the  regiment  without  the  lines  in  a  time  of 
alarm  and  for  other  misconduct."  Mansfield  was  tried  for  "remissness  and 
backwardness  in  the  execution  of  his  duty."  Unable  to  defend  himself 
convincingly,  he  was  sentenced  in  September  "to  be  cashiered,  and 
rendered  unfit  to  serve  in  the  continental  army,"  although  some  of  his 
fellow  officers  preferred  to  call  his  offense  an  error  due  to  inexperience.6 

For  the  Beverly  community  the  final  episodes  of  the  Bunker  Hill  battle 
struck  a  humanitarian  note.  At  least  one  wounded  soldier,  although  a 
Marblehead  man,  was  brought  to  Beverly  for  convalescence.  He  was  cared 
for  from  June  19  to  August  2  at  William  Dodge's  house  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Jones,  who  treated  the  soldier's"...  dangerous  wound  from  a  Musquett  [sic] 
Ball... received  ...  in  an  Engagement  with  the  Ministerial  Troops  on  the 
Memorable  17th  of  June."  Probably  there  were  other  such  patients.7 

With  the  exception  of  Bunker  Hill,  Nathaniel  Cleaves'  military 
experience  at  the  siege  consisted  mostly  of  picket  (guard)  duty,  fatigue 
duty,  building  barracks  and  strengthening  entrenchments  on  Prospect  and 
Plowed  Hills,  turning  out  regularly  to  his  alarm  post  before  dawn  in  case 
the  British  should  attack  -  except  in  inclement  weather  when  it  was 
assumed  no  attack  would  be  launched. 

Since  so  little  of  major  importance  was  happening.  Cleaves'  diary 
interweaves  a  rich  variety  of  minor  and  personal  activities  with  the 
rumors,  alarms,  bombardments,  skirmishes,  desertions  and  occasional 
casualties  which  characterized  the  siege  militarily  after  Bunker  Hill.  Even 
so,  the  diarist  was  often  forced  to  admit  after  briefly  describing  the 
weather,  "nothing  new"  or  "nothing  remarkable." 

It  was  late  on  Sunday  morning,  July  2,  that  General  George  Washington 
rode  into  Cambridge  on  horseback  to  assume  the  awesome  command  to 
which  the  Continental  Congress  had  elected  him.  Cleaves  on  that  day 
reported  that,  "General  Washington  came  to  Cambridge  about  twelve 
o'clock  and  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  from 
neighboring  towns."  The  diary  also  attests  that  Washington  went 
immediately  to  work  inspecting  the  lines  in  spite  of  bad  weather.  "In  the 
after  part  of  the  day  the  generals  went  down  to  Prospect  Hill.  It  was  very 
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stormy/'  Little  did  Cleaves  and  his  comrades  realize  that  they  were 
witnessing  the  installation  of  the  commander  who  would  lead  the  United 
Colonies  through  eight  years  of  bloody  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
nation. 

Certainly  no  philosopher.  Cleaves  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
great  questions  of  the  Revolution,  or  even  of  his  daily  life;  he  accepts  each 
day  and  its  duties.  Apparently  unmarried,  he  finds  careless  fun  where  he 
can:  "Miss  Bouden  was  here  today.  I  had  a  kiss  of  her."  (Sept.  28)  "Played 
[quoit]  for  2  mugs  of  toddy  and  one  quart  of  cherry  rum."  (Oct.  3)  "Had  a 
fine  frolick  [sic]  at  the  [Chelsea]  tavern."  (July  18)  Cleaves  complains  not  at 
all,  even  about  camp  food,  tacit  evidence  that  the  Cambridge  camp  ate 
well  compared  to  the  British  bottled  up  in  Boston.  He  does  mention  his 
more  memorable  meals,  whether  for  the  food  or  the  company :  "This  day 
had  2  gals  from  Lynn  to  dine  with  me."  (Aug.  10)  "The  men  baked  four 
ovens  full  of  baked  apples."  (Aug.  19)  "I  supped  with  the  sargeants  [sic]  on 
fresh  fish."  (Nov.  4)  "I  came  up  to  dinner  and  dined  on  roast  goose."  (Dec. 
24)  Much  of  his  time  was  free  and  he  was  able  to  practice  his  skill  as  a  tailor 
to  the  men  in  camp.  He  had  ample  time  to  write  letters,  have  his  hat 
dressed,  his  shoes  mended  and  his  hair  cut,  all  of  which  he  recorded. 

The  frequent  courts-martial  mentioned  by  Cleaves  document  the 
problems  of  organizing  and  disciplining  individualistic,  inexperienced  and 
untrained  Yankees  into  soldiers.  Stealing,  cowardice  in  action, 
drunkenness,  and  even  "cussing  and  swearing  and  fighting  with  his 
messmate"  (Sept.  22)  were  common  punishable  offenses,  "...the  whole 
army  was  mustered  on  the  common  to  see  2  thieves  whipped  ...  one  man 
drummed  out  of  the  army  with  30  drums  and  40  fifes  with  the  rogues 
march."  (June  3)  Strangely,  the  worst  culprits  received  exactly  what  they 
probably  most  desired  -  their  freedom  from  the  army.  Cleaves  participated 
in  sentencing  a  man  to  seventeen  lashes  and  drumming  out  "for  getting 
drunk,  striking  a  captain  and  some  other  men."  (Aug.  26)  Fourteen 
Marblehead  men  were  whipped  and  drummed  out  on  September  23,  but 
Cleaves  neglected  to  mention  the  offenses.  A  lighter  sentence  of  six 
consecutive  days  of  fatigue  duty  and  twenty-three  shillings  payment  was 
drawn  by  a  soldier  "for  taking  some  clothes  [looting]  on  Bunker  Hill  after 
the  fight  and  sending  them  home  to  his  wife."  (Aug.  26) 

Cleaves  mentions  one  maladjusted  soldier  who  "hanged  himself  with  his 
handkerchief."  (May  31)  Another  attempted  to  do  so  but  desertion  was 
more  common.  However,  Washington's  men  seldom  deserted  to  the 
enemy;  rather,  they  simply  went  home  without  leave  or  overstayed  leave, 
often  because  their  farms  or  families  needed  attention.  Although  the  British 
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penalty  for  desertion  was  death,  there  were  many  of  the  Kings  troops  who 
sought  out  the  Americans.  'This  afternoon  3  regulars  deserted.  Swimmed 
over  to  Malden  [under  British  fire]."  (Aug.  25)  These  exciting  arrivals  in 
Cambridge  were  welcome  sources  of  information.  On  July  27  a  regular 
who  deserted  "gives  account  of  1100  [British  troops]  being  killed  and 
wounded  at  Bunker  Hill."  A  later  deserter  "says  there  is  about  6  or  7 
thousand  in  the  whole  [British  Army]  3  thousand  on  the  [Bunker]  hill.  The 
Boston  hospitals  are  full  of  sick."  (Oct.  1) 

Sickness  was  rampant  outside  of  Boston  as  well  as  in.  Cleaves  often 
mentioned  those  of  his  friends  who  were  "very  poorly,"  and  was  "unfit" 
himself  a  number  of  times,  including  extended  periods  in  late  July-early 
August  and  again  in  September.  The  problem  was  a  camp  "distemper"  or 
dysentery,  which  was  carried  throughout  eastern  Massachuetts  as  men 
went  home  on  leave  or  to  recuperate.  It  reached  epidemic  proportions 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1775. 

While  the  army  was  in  Cambridge  the  Beverly  mens  families  were  never 
long  out  of  touch,  for  there  was  a  steady  movement  of  visitors  back  and 
forth.  Cleaves  notes  numerous  male  visitors  to  camp  from  Beverly,  who 
deliver  letters,  pies,  clothing,  then  dine  with  the  men  and  sleep  in  the  tents 
and  barracks  for  a  night  or  two.  Occasionally  a  soldier's  wife  came  to  visit. 
Also  noted  are  Cleaves'  and  his  comrades'  frequent  trips  home  for  two  and 
three-day  leaves  from  duty.  Cleaves'  furloughs  were  spent  mostly  in 
visiting  with  his  large  circle  of  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives,  and  often 
the  only  specific  mentioned  was  the  menu.  "Fried  chickens  at  Mr. 
Chipmans"  (Aug.  16)  was  obviously  a  treat. 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  camp  from  Beverly  were  the 
clergymen  of  the  town:  Reverend  Joseph  Willard  of  the  First  Parish  and 
Reverend  Enos  Hitchcock,  the  young  Harvard  graduate  and  ardent  patriot, 
who  only  recently  had  succeeded  the  aged  Reverend  Chipman  in  the 
Second  Parish  pulpit.  These  men  and  their  counterparts  in  the  surrounding 
area  regularly  rotated  to  serve  both  their  parishes  and  the  troops.  Besides 
their  spiritual  ministry,  the  clergymen  provided  an  important  link  between 
the  army  and  the  home  front.  Except  when  cancelled  for  stormy  weather  or 
an  alarm,  there  were  outdoor  sabbath  services  for  the  soldiers,  often  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  So  jovial  a  fellow  as  Cleaves  might  not  be 
expected  to  be  much  interested  in  religion,  but  true  to  New  England's 
Puritan  heritage,  he  regularly  attended  the  services  and  usually 
remembered  to  record  the  exact  Bible  text  of  the  sermon.  A  typical  Sunday 
entry  illustrates  both  the  spiritual  and  secular  interest  of  Cleaves. 
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Sunday  the  23.  July.  This  morning  Mister  Hitchcock  went  to  prayers  with  us  at  six 
o'clock.  Met  at  ten  and  preached  from  Psalms  the  115  and  15  verse.  Again  in  the 
afternoon  from  Psalms  the  119.  Colonel  Doolittle  moved  his  regiment  to  Winter 
Hill.  Captain  Low  and  Colonel  Francis  set  out  this  afternoon  for  Beverly.  Sargent 
[sic]  Stevens  is  very  sick.  Some  movement  of  the  King's  troops.  There  was  two  gals 
from  Watertown  up  to  our  barracks  this  day.  Ended  with  some  rain. 

Rarely  did  Cleaves  offer  comment  on  the  facts  of  his  daily  entries,  but 
the  critical  shortage  of  ammunition  and  its  effect  on  army  morale  can  be 
read  between  the  lines  of  his  June  16  record  and  relieved  commentary: 
'This  day  the  news  came  to  Cambridge  that  Philadelphia  had  taken  a 
[British]  ship  with  8750  fire  arms,  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  This  is  good 
news  for  which  I  am  thankful."  This  fortunate  capture  was  too  late, 
however,  to  aid  the  Americans  at  Bunker  Hill  the  next  day. 

Bayonets  were  also  in  short  supply  and  naturally  much  coveted  by  those 
companies  which  were  without.  In  July  Cleaves  notes  several  trips  to 
Watertown  by  himself  and  his  comrades  to  secure  bayonets.  Apparently 
his  Beverly  company  was  fully  equipped. 

Although  the  diary  of  Nathaniel  Cleaves  ends  on  February  12,  1776,  his 
military  career  did  not.  He  later  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Israel 
Hutchinson's  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army  in  lower 
New  York.  He  was  in  the  Long  Island  and  Manhattan  campaigns,  only  to 
be  captured  at  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington  on  November  16,  1776.  He  was 
released  in  a  prisoner  exchange  in  February,  1778,  and  was  later  apparently 
lost  at  sea,  probably  aboard  a  privateer.5 6 7 8 
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VI.  WASHINGTON'S  FLEET 


The  need  for  American  sea  power  became  evident  to  General 
Washington  soon  after  he  took  command  at  Cambridge  on  July  2,  1775. 
Though  the  patriot  entrenchments  had  drawn  a  tight  perimeter  around 
Boston,  the  English  ministry  was  able  to  supply  Boston  by  ship.  If  the 
British  were  to  be  driven  from  Boston,  their  supply  lines  had  to  be  harassed 
and  their  uninterrupted  control  of  New  England  waters  challenged. 
Furthermore,  Washington  desperately  lacked  supplies  of  every  type  for  his 
troops.  Powder,  muskets,  cannon,  blankets,  clothing,  food  staples  -  all 
were  being  transported  into  Boston  regularly  on  weakly  armed  British 
vessels.  Any  seizure  of  these  transports  could  provide  Washington  with 
supplies  and  would  necessarily  embarrass  the  Crown. 

By  July  15  the  General  had  decided  to  launch  attacks  against  British 
ships  at  sea.  He  ordered  each  regiment  at  Cambridge  "to  report  the  names 
of  such  men  in  their  respective  corps,  as  are  most  expert  in  the  management 
of  whaleboats."  With  these  small  craft  the  patriots  immediately  began 
threatening  the  British  and  capturing  contraband  from  supply  ships  headed 
for  Boston.1 

Washington  harbored  few  doubts  that  he  was  acting  within  the 
authority  granted  him.  On  June  20,  the  Continental  Congress  had  broadly 
ordered  him  "to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  British  in  the  most  complete 
manner  possible."  At  the  same  time  he  had  to  act  responsibly,  for  he  was 
warned  to  take  "your  special  care,  in  discharge  of  the  great  trust  committed 
unto  you  that  the  liberties  of  America  receive  no  detriment."2 

Up  and  down  the  New  England  coast,  as  well  as  at  points  to  the  south, 
naval  skirmishes  broke  out  during  the  summer  of  1775  between  the  patriots 
and  ships  in  Admiral  Graves'  fleet.  Because  the  rebellion  was  strongest  in 
New  England,  Graves  concentrated  his  strength  there.  Early  in  September  he 
decided  to  lay  waste  numerous  New  England  seaports  and  destroy  all 
vessels  found  in  their  harbors.  Fortunately  for  Beverly  and  her  sister  ports. 
General  Gage  refused  to  loan  Graves  the  soldiers  and  artillerymen  needed 
to  conduct  the  proposed  raids.  Meanwhile,  Washington  was  implementing 
plans  for  a  more  drastic  response  on  his  part  to  English  supremacy  on  the 
seas. 

Sometime  in  August,  1775,  the  Commander-in-Chief  leased  the 
schooner  Hannah ,  probably  owned  by  Colonel  John .  Glover  of 
Marblehead,  and  outfitted  the  ship  for  war  at  Continental  expense.  The 
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Hannah  was  armed  at  a  Beverly  wharf  which  had  been  purchased  by 
Glover  in  1774.  Beverly's  selection  as  the  site  for  equipping  the  Hannah , 
and  ultimately  for  home  base  of  Washingtons  naval  operations,  depended 
on  a  combination  of  advantages  offered  by  her  harbor.  In  addition  to 
Glover's  wharf,  other  docks  and  equipment  were  available  for  fitting  out 
ships.  The  harbor  was  less  exposed  than  either  Marblehead  or  Salem,  and 
the  intricate  channel  would  discourage  enemy  penetration.  Furthermore, 
Beverly's  population  of  about  three  thousand  was  overwhelmingly  patriot 
in  sentiment,  and  numbered  among  it  were  many  artisans  skilled  in 
maritime  trades.3 

The  exact  origin  and  plan  of  the  Hannah  remain  a  mystery.  Probably  the 
schooner  was  a  typical  trading  vessel  of  about  seventy-eight  tons  with  a 
sixty-foot  deck  length  and  eighteen-foot  beam.  It  is  known  that  at  Beverly 
her  cabin  was  enlarged,  her  cook  stove  expanded,  her  rigging  altered  and 
her  deck  equipped  to  carry  a  whale  boat.  Swivel  guns  and  at  leas.t  four 
cannon  comprised  her  armament.4 

The  Hannah's  commander  and  crew  were  all  selected  from  Colonel  John 
Glover's  Marblehead  regiment  then  stationed  with  the  siege  forces  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  obvious  that  these  seasoned  mariners  from  the  army  were 
ideal  choices  to  man  Washington's  first  war  vessel.  Nicholas  Broughton,  an 
old  friend  and  business  associate  of  Glover's,  was  named  captain  of  the 
Hannah.  After  more  than  two  decades  of  seafaring,  this  fifty-year-old 
Marbleheader  had  both  long  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
waters  to  commend  him.  As  extra  incentive  the  crew  was  promised 
one-third  of  all  non-military  cargoes  captured.5 

By  September  2  the  Hannah  was  ready  for  Glover's  soldiers,  and  on 
September  5  Broughton  sailed  her  forth  from  Beverly  on  a  fair  wind.  His 
orders  were  specific.  Supply  ships  and  troop  transports  were  the  prime 
objectives,  their  provisions  and  military  stores  being  the  most  immediate 
need  of  Washington's  army.  All  British  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  to 
Cambridge  for  interrogation.  To  conserve  powder  and  accomplish  the 
main  purpose  of  the  cruise,  engagements  with  enemy  men-of-war  were  to 
be  avoided. 

The  relatively  inauspicious  departure  of  the  Hannah  from  Glover's 
wharf  was  destined  to  receive  far  more  attention  in  later  years  than  any  of 
her  crew  could  have  realized  on  September  5,  1775.  Nevertheless,  Glover 
recognized  that  something  historic  was  taking  place.  He  later  proudly 
identified  the  Hannah  as  "the  first  Armed  Vessel,  fitted  out  in  the  Service  of 
the  United  States."6  Little  controversy  ever  arose  as  to  whether  the  Hannah 
was  in  fact  the  first  warship  commissioned  directly  by  General  Washington 
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in  the  Continental  service.  Considerable  ink  would  be  spilt,  however,  in 
debating  which  locality  should  receive  distinction  as  the  first  home  of  the 
American  Navy. 

Over  the  years  at  least  four  communities  have  claimed  notoriety  as  the 
location  where  the  American  Navy  originated.  Two  of  these,  Machias, 
Maine,  and  Whitehall,  New  York,  build  their  cases  on  early  patriot  attacks 
against  British  ships,  though  these  actions  were  not  authorized  by  the 
Continental  Congress  or  by  General  Washington.  As  early  as  May,  1775, 
American  troops  from  Benedict  Arnold's  and  General  Philip  Schuyler's 
command  in  New  York  had  confiscated  armed  British  vessels  at 
Skenesborough  (later  Whitehall).  Under  Arnold,  the  captured  schooner 
Liberty  and  sloop  Enterprise  cruised  Lake  Champlain  to  protect  the 
American  frontier.  While  contributing  to  the  idea  of  an  American  Navy, 
Arnold's  military  reports  were  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Safety ;  they  cannot  be  linked  to  Continental  Congressional  authorization 
or  to  Washington  after  he  took  command  of  the  Continental  forces.7 

Likewise  Machias,  Maine,  has  long  identified  itself  as  the  site  of  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  vigorous  skirmish  on  June 
12,  1775,  the  Machias  minutemen  boarded  and  captured  the  cutter 
M argretta  as  it  was  preparing  to  escort  two  lumber  sloops  to  Boston.  While 
this  episode  appears  to  be  the  first  confrontation  with  a  British  ship  on  salt 
water,  the  action  was  locally  conceived  and  can  hardly  be  termed  an 
official  naval  battle.8 

The  case  for  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  is  more  imposing.  Marble- 
headers  truthfully  argue  that  the  Hannah  was  owned  by  a  Marblehead 
resident,  captained  by  a  Marbleheader  and  sailed  by  a  Marblehead  crew. 
Thus,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Marbleheaders  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
establishing  Washington's  naval  force. 

Beverly's  claim  to  honor  as  birthplace  of  Washington's  navy  depends 
primarily  on  her  being  the  port  from  which  sailed  the  first  American  armed 
cruiser  under  Continental  commission  and  salary.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Hannah  had  been  regularly  embarking  from  Beverly 
beginning  in  November,  1774,  when  John  Glover  apparently  moved  his 
trading  operations  to  his  new  wharf  in  Beverly.9  There  is  no  debate  that 
Beverly  was  also  the  site  for  outfitting  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth  and 
eighth  vessels  in  Washington's  fleet.  Except  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  ships, 
which  operated  out  of  Plymouth,  Beverly  served  as  harbor  for  all  of 
Washington's  "New  England  Fleet."  In  a  sense,  Beverly's  claims  begin 
where  Marblehead's  end,  and  the  fact  that  Beverly  was  the  first  and 
principal  port  in  Washington's  plan  cannot  be  refuted. 
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The  United  States  Navy  Department,  however,  takes  an  alternate 
approach  to  the  date  and  place  for  the  Navys  birth.  It  was  not  until 
October  13,  1775,  that  the  Continental  Congress  voted  to  outfit  a  vessel, 
thus  formally  creating  the  Continental  Navy.  Therefore,  the  Continental 
Navy  was  actually  established  some  weeks  after  Washington  unilaterally 
commissioned  his  fleet.  Ultimately,  a  tie  did  develop  between 
Washington's  armed  cruisers  and  the  Continental  Congress  as  the  latter 
officially  recognized  the  General's  fleet  in  December,  1775.  Also,  some  of 
Washington's  captains  eventually  obtained  commissions  in  the  Continental 
Navy.10  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  United  States  Navy 
evolved  out  of  the  Continental  Navy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  information,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hannah  is 
best  described  as  the  initial  commissioned  American  warship  in  the  first 
colonial  navy,  a  fleet  launched  by  General  Washington  under  his  broad 
Continental  orders.  While  manned  and  owned  by  Marbleheaders,  it  is 
undisputably  true  that  the  Hannah  was  prepared  for  war  in  and  sailed  from 
Beverly.  In  this  regard,  Beverly  deserves  distinction  as  the  home  port  of  the 
first  official  American  armed  fleet. 

On  its  first  foray  out  from  Beverly  the  Hannah  was  quickly  spotted  by 
H.M.S.  Lively ,  again  patrolling  in  North  Shore  waters.  The  twenty-gun 
Lively  gave  chase,  but  Captain  Broughton  ducked  into  the  safety  of 
Gloucester  harbor.  Once  more  at  sea  on  September  7,  Captain  Broughton 
captured  the  merchant  vessel  Unity  off  Cape  Ann.  What  looked  like  a 
fortuituous  catch  by  the  Hannah  soon  turned  out  to  be  an  embarrassing 
problem.  The  Unity  was,  in  fact,  a  New  Hampshire  vessel  which  the  Lively 
had  seized  on  September  5.  A  prize  crew  of  British  mariners  was  aboard  to 
guide  Unity  to  a  British-held  area.  Because  of  its  American  origin,  the 
Unity  was  declared  a  non-prize  by  General  Washington  and  ordered 
returned  to  her  owner,  John  Langdon.  In  frustration  over  losing  their 
expected  share  of  prize  money,  the  Marblehead  crew  of  the  Hannah 
mutinied.  Promptly  placed  under  arrest,  they  were  taken  to  Cambridge 
and  court-martialed  on  September  22  for  "mutiny,  riot,  and  disobedience 
of  orders."  Though  severe  sentences  were  handed  out,  Washington 
commuted  the  sentences  of  all  except  the  ringleader,  Joseph  Searle.11 

By  early  October  the  Hannah  was  again  harassing  British  transports 
navigating  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Boston.  Irritated  by  Washingtons  naval 
aggressiveness.  Admiral  Graves  on  October  10  dispatched  H.M.S. 
Nautilus  to  hunt  down  "the  rebel  schooner."  With  a  deck  length  of 
ninety-eight  feet,  sixteen  guns  and  a  crew  of  125,  the  316-ton  Nautilus  was, 
in  Admiral  Graves'  own  words,  "much  the  best  going  vessel"  he  had 
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available.12  That  same  morning  Hannah  put  out  from  Beverly  on  a  new 
cruise.  Captain  Broughton  was  not  far  off  Marblehead  when  Nautilus, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Collins,  began  to  bear  directly  down  on  the 
seventy-eight  ton  Hannah.  Sensing  that  he  was  outgunned  and 
outmanned,  Broughton  headed  for  the  security  of  Beverly.  At  about  1:00 
p.m.  both  vessels  crossed  the  mouths  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  harbors. 
Using  the  only  available  tactic  to  save  his  ship  and  crew,  Broughton  ran  the 
Hannah  aground  on  the  Beverly  beach.  He  obviously  knew  that  high  tide 
had  been  reached  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon  that  day;  thus,  his  ship 
became  stranded  near  the  high  water  mark,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
Nautilus  to  reach  her.  Immediately  the  Hannah's  crew,  along  with  helpful 
townspeople,  began  hauling  her  armament  ashore  to  make  a  stand  there.13 

The  Nautilus  anchored  just  off  the  foot  of  present-day  Washington 
Street,  approximately  one-half  mile  from  the  First  Church.  After  veering  his 
ship  to  a  favorable  angle.  Captain  Collins  commenced  firing  at  the 
Hannah.  For  good  measure,  and  probably  to  confuse  the  populace, 
random  shots  were  also  directed  toward  the  main  part  of  town  around  the 
meeting-house.  No  persons  were  struck  but  a  chaise-house  was  demolished 
and  a  chimney  shattered.  Though  he  fired  an  assortment  of  ball  and 
grapeshot  into  the  hull  of  the  Hannah,  Collins  decided  to  destroy  the 
schooner  by  fire.  He  ordered  combustibles  prepared  and  the  small  boats 
lowered  to  carry  a  firing  party  over  to  the  abandoned  Hannah.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  ebbing  tide  had  worked  in  the  Americans'  favor  leaving 
the  Hannah  high  and  dry.  Collins  was  forced  to  alter  his  tactics. 

On  shore  the  Beverlyites  were  mobilizing  for  action.  Led  by  Colonel 
Henry  Herrick  of  the  local  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  concealed 
among  the  rocks,  the  citizenry  and  Captain  Moses  Brown's  coastal  defense 
company  began  pouring  musket  fire  onto  the  Nautilus '  deck.  Shortly  after 
4:00  p.m.  they  also  maneuvered  several  cannon  into  position  to  bombard 
the  unwelcome  intruder.  Captain  Collins'  peril  drastically  worsened  as 
upwards  of  two  hundred  Salemites,  accompanied  by  two  field  pieces, 
rushed  onto  Salem  neck  to  support  their  neighbors.  Caught  in  a  hot 
crossfire,  Collins  prepared  to  retire  from  the  scene.  Both  time  and  tide  were 
running  out,  however,  for  the  harassed  captain.  The  crew  tried  every 
maneuver  to  extricate  the  Nautilus  from  her  mooring,  but  she  was 
hopelessly  grounded.  Despite  heroic  attempts,  the  vessel  could  not  be 
pulled  from  her  dry  perch.  Furthermore,  as  the  warship's  round  hull  settled 
into  the  sand,  the  ship  careened,  tilting  its  cannon  into  ineffective  positions 
for  firing.  The  only  course  left  to  Captain  Collins  was  to  keep  his  men 
protected  below  decks  and  absorb  the  punishment  of  the  patriots. 
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After  two  and  one-half  hours  of  confinement.  Nautilus  finally  floated 
free  at  about  7:30  in  the  evening.  In  his  later  report  to  Admiral  Graves, 
Collins  listed  severe  damage  to  both  ship  and  crew: 

...Received  a  great  many  Shot ,  mostly  in  my  Rigging  and  Sails....  Spritsail,  Topsail 
yard  shot  away  in  the  Slings.  I  lost  both  yard  and  sail ,  as  also  a  new 
Topgallant. .. .Received  about  20  [shot]  thro'  the  Hammacoes  and  Hull.  One  gun 
dismounted  and  a  swivel  shot  in  two.  One  man  lost  his  leg  and  another  wounded  in 
the  side.  Tis  lucky  they  fired  so  high.14 

Considering  the  length  of  the  battle  and  the  volume  of  shot  expended,  it 
is  amazing  that  the  casualties  were  so  few.  Within  three  days  the  British 
sailor  who  had  lost  his  leg  died,  but  Captain  Collins'  log  reveals  no  further 
fatalities.  Had  the  patriots'  cannon  fire  been  lower  in  aim  there  may  well 
have  been  heavy  loss  of  life  aboard  the  Nautilus ;  especially  since, 
unknown  to  those  on  shore,  she  was  carrying  American  prisoners  of  war 
captured  on  September  20  aboard  the  Polly. 

On  shore,  one  Salemite  blew  off  his  hand  while  loading  a  field  piece. 
Otherwise,  the  only  additional  recorded  incapacitation  was  Captain 
Broughton,  who  contracted  a  bad  cold  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

With  H.M.S.  Nautilus  slipping  back  out  to  sea  and  Hannah  resting  on 
shore,  the  first  official  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ended 
in  a  stalemate.  Captain  Collins  sailed  back  to  Boston  for  repairs;  the 
Hannah  was  soon  retired  from  Washington's  service,  her  armament  being 
transferred  to  other  more  maneuverable  schooners  which  Glover  was 
outfitting  at  Beverly.  Nevertheless,  the  Hannah  had  achieved  a  place  in 
history.  In  service  for  two  months  and  twenty-one  days  under  the  able 
Captain  Broughton,  she  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  an  American 
naval  effort,  had  caused  consternation  for  the  British  in  Massachusetts 
waters,  and  had  fought  to  a  stand-off  a  much  larger  ship  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

While  the  Hannah  had  been  undertaking  her  seaborn  missions.  General 
Washington  had  been  organizing  an  administration  for  his  naval  force. 
Colonel  Stephen  Moylan,  Muster  Master  General  with  the  Army,  became 
Washington's  trouble-shooter  for  naval  affairs  and  the  fleet's  military 
liaison  at  Cambridge.  Colonel  John  Glover  worked  closely  with  Moylan  to 
prepare  additional  vessels  for  Washington's  navy.  These  two  leaders  named 
wharfinger  William  Bartlett  as  the  Continental  prize  agent  for  Beverly,  and 
Glover's  brother  Jonathan  to  the  same  post  for  Marblehead.  The  agents 
were  responsible  for  selling  captured  cargoes  and  vessels,  for  which  they 
received  two  and  one-half  percent  of  any  sale  as  well  as  a  percentage  fee  for 
all  other  expenditures  and  repairs  needed  by  the  vessels.  Prize  agents  were 
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eventually  appointed  for  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Specific  enumeration  of  each  sailor's  rations  provides  insight  into  the 
shipboard  eating  habits  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  For  each  crew 
member  there  was  stored  beef,  bread,  beans,  milk,  rice,  spruce  beer, 
candles  and  soap.  In  addition,  officers  received  extra  portions  of  coffee, 
chocolate,  sugar  and  rum.15 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  1775  and  into  1776,  Washington  added  to 
his  flotilla.  The  following  were  all  outfitted  at  Beverly:  Franklin ,  Hancock , 
Lee ,  Warren ,  Lynch.  The  Harrison  and  Washington  were  based  in 
Plymouth  harbor.  In  April,  1776,  the  general  also  organized  another  fleet 
of  seven  ships  to  patrol  New  York  waters.16 

On  October  22,  1775,  Washington  dispatched  the  newly  commissioned 
Franklin  and  Hancock  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  intercept  two  unarmed 
British  ammunition  brigs  reportedly  bound  for  Quebec.  Because  of 
dangerously  low  ammunition  supplies  at  Cambridge,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  judged  the  mission  to  be  worth  the  risks  involved.  In  fact  the  cruise 
proved  a  dismal  failure.  The  prizes  taken  were  not  legitimate  captures  and 
had  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  Besides,  the  captains  caused 
Washington  further  embarrassment  by  disregarding  orders  and  pillaging 
among  the  St.  Lawrence  islands,  even  taking  some  prisoners  who  also  were 
ordered  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  Washington  could  take  heart  from 
new  successes  in  Massachusetts  waters. 

By  far  the  most  productive  captain  in  Washington's  service  was  John 
Manley,  an  English-born  immigrant  to  Marblehead.  In  late  October,  1775, 
Manley  sailed  out  of  Beverly  commanding  the  Lee ,  a  seventy-four-ton 
schooner  which  sported  a  large  square  sail  on  the  fore  topmast  and  six 
three-pound  cannon.  The  first  prize  to  fall  to  the  Lee  was  the  schooner 
Ranger ,  captured  off  Piscataqua  on  November  7,  and  sent  into 
Marblehead.  Another  significant  catch  was  the  Two  Sisters  carrying  beef, 
pork  and  butter  to  Boston  from  Ireland,  and  sent  into  Beverly  only  a  day 
later,  on  November  8.  Three  weeks  later,  Manley's  greatest  victory 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  ordinance  brig  Nancy.  Here  was  a  250-ton 
vessel  filled  with  a  cargo  including  two  thousand  muskets,  one  hundred 
thousand  flints,  thirty  thousand  cannon  balls,  thirty  tons  of  musket  shot, 
two  thirteen-inch  mortars  and  three  ten-inch  mortars.  Washington's  staff 
estimated  that  the  military  ordinance  captured  on  the  Nancy  equalled  that 
which  could  be  manufactured  in  America  in  eighteen  months.17  Sent  into 
Beverly,  these  precious  arms  were  triumphantly  carted  to  Cambridge  by 
the  local  militia  in  wagons  supplied  from  Salem!8  Captain  Manley's  good 
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fortune  continued  throughout  1775.  Among  his  captures  before  the  end  of 
the  year  were  the  Jenny ,  the  Little  Hannah  and  the  Concord ,  the  combined 
cargoes  of  which  added  to  that  of  the  Nancy  totaled  about  L40,000  value. 
His  last  prize  in  1775  was  the  sloop  Betsy ,  transporting  corn,  potatoes  and 
oats  to  the  British  in  Boston.  The  Betsy  also  carried  official  letters  and 
dispatches  about  which  General  Washington  wrote  to  John  Hancock: 
"...  these  papers  are  of  so  great  Consequences,  that  I  think  this,  but  little 
inferior  to  any  prize,  our  famous  Manley  has  taken...."19 

In  January,  Admiral  Graves  sent  two  men-of-war,  the  Fowey  and  the 
Halifax ,  to  guard  the  entrances  to  Beverly,  Salem  and  Marblehead 
harbors,  and  prevent  rebel  vessels  from  sailing  out.  To  challenge  the 
British,  two  of  Washingtons  schooners  took  to  sea  surreptitiously  from 
Beverly  on  January  16-17  and  engaged  in  a  "hide  and  seek"  action  with  the 
enemy  in  and  around  Baker,  Eagle  and  Misery  Islands.  The  British  were 
hampered  in  catching  the  rebels  because  of  rain,  fog  and  snow,  but  they 
did  manage  to  run  another  patriot  vessel  aground  off  Manchester  as  it 
attempted  to  break  out  from  Beverly  on  January  20.  Through  February 
and  into  March  the  Royal  Navy  was  constantly  in  North  Shore  waters 
pursuing  Washington's  ships. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  had  reconstituted  his  fleet  early  in  the  year  to 
insure  a  more  effective  organization.  He  issued  fresh  orders,  appointed 
various  new  captains,  and  named  Manley  to  be  Commodore  of  all  vessels 
under  Washington's  command. 

Although  the  British  Army  evacuated  Boston  on  March  17,  1776,  his 
Majesty's  fleet  continued  to  ply  New  England's  coastal  waters,  and 
Washington's  warships  vigorously  pursued  throughout  the  summer. 
Among  important  captures  during  the  spring  was  the  280-ton  supply  ship 
Hope.  She  carried  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  one  thousand 
carbines  with  bayonets,  several  artillery  carriages  and  many  implements, 
all  of  which  were  sent  on  from  Beverly  to  Washington's  army,  then  located 
in  New  York.  In  response,  the  British  Admiralty  ordered  all  ordinance 
transports  to  depart  for  America  only  with  convoy  protection  and  the 
capacity  for  self-defense.20 

General  Washington  began  phasing  out  the  vessels  in  his  fleet  in  the  fall 
of  1776.  The  last  ship  to  continue  in  service  was  the  Lee,  which  was 
returned  to  her  owner  in  October,  1777.  The  more  able  captains  were 
absorbed  into  the  Continental  Navy,  officially  legislated  on  October  13, 
1775.  Furthermore,  private  armed  vessels,  legalized  at  about  the  same 
time,  were  proliferating  rapidly  and  accomplishing  the  aims  for  which 
Washington's  fleet  had  been  created.  Besides,  the  New  England  colonies 
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had  voted  one  by  one  to  support  small  navies  of  their  own.  Massachusetts 
took  this  step  at  the  August,  1775,  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
becoming  the  second  colony,  following  only  Rhode  Island,  to  enact  a 
navy,  though  it  consisted  of  only  two  ships  harbored  at  Machias  in  Maine, 
which  was  part  of  the  Bay  colony.21 

For  the  town  of  Beverly  the  presence  of  Washingtons  fleet  and  the 
storage  of  prize  vessels  in  the  Bass  River  basin  brought  the  constant  threat 
of  reprisal  from  the  British  Navy.22  Marblehead,  Salem  and  Beverly  all 
began  to  strengthen  their  shore  defenses.  Beverly  called  especially  on 
General  Washington  for  help  because  the  small  seaport  had  become  the 
most  important  naval  center  in  the  colonies.  In  making  this  contribution  to 
the  patriot  cause,  she  was  particularly  singled  out  for  Admiral  Graves'  ire. 
Graves'  agitation  was  understandable.  The  flotilla  of  warships  based  in 
Beverly  had  captured  a  long  list  of  British  vessels  and  from  them  had 
provided  essential  supplies  to  the  Continental  Army  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Revolution.  This  incredibly  dangerous  and  daring  work  would  be 
carried  on  by  the  growing  fleet  of  private  armed  vessels,  the  "privateers." 
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VII.  ENTER  THE  PRIVATEERS 


With  the  Royal  Navy  cruising  Atlantic  waters  and  blockading  ports  at 
will,  Washingtons  little  fleet  and  the  provincial  navies  were  able  to  wreak 
only  slight  havoc  even  when  most  successful.  The  more  massive  naval 
striking  force  needed  to  truly  harass  John  Bull  already  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
colonial  fishing  villages  and  seaports,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  Beverlys  greatest  contribution  to  the  Revolution 
was  made  by  the  sixty  to  seventy  vessels  which  remained  in  private 
ownership  and  control  and  became  the  legendary  Beverly  privateers.1 

Under  British  scrutiny,  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  or  even  beyond  the 
coastline  became  too  dangerous  to  pursue,  and  Beverly's  codfish  based 
trade  collapsed.  Slowly  at  first,  but  with  a  will  born  of  desperation, 
Beverly  took  to  privateering. 

Commissioned  by  either  the  Continental  Congress  after  June,  1775,  or 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  after  November,  1775,  any  vessel  that 
floated  could  be  armed  and  fitted  out  for  legalized  piracy  as  either  a 
"letter-of-marque"  or  a  "privateer."  The  former  were  ostensibly  merchant 
ships,  armed  and  commissioned  to  capture  any  enemy  vessels  hindering 
their  voyages  or  delivery  of  cargoes.  The  latter  were  simply  licensed  to 
hunt,  harass  and  capture  enemy  shipping  without  pretense  of  other 
purpose.  We  shall  refer  to  all  of  the  private  armed  vessels  as  privateers,  for 
on  different  voyages  a  ship  might  hold  different  papers.  Massachusetts 
owners  received  more  than  sixteen  hundred  commissions  out  of  a  total  of 
about  four  thousand  granted  during  the  war.2  Throughout  the  colonies 
close  to  ninety  thousand  men  went  thus  to  sea,  making  privateering  an 
enterprise  equalling  the  combined  militias  and  Continental  Army.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  raise  by  taxation  even  a  small  part  of  the  money 
invested  in  outfitting,  arming  and  manning  such  a  fleet.  The  profit  motive 
conveniently  combined  with  patriotism  to  provide  idle  fishermen  and 
seafarers  with  employment,  owners  with  capital,  and  George  Washington's 
troops  with  needed  supplies. 

The  spoils,  including  the  prize  ship  itself,  became  the  property  of  the 
owners  and  crew  of  the  capturing  vessel,  to  be  sold  and  divided  into 
shares.  Usually  the  owners  received  two-thirds  and  the  captain  and  crew 
one-third,  but  arrangements  varied  greatly.  It  is  not  certain  if  the 
privateersman  also  drew  wages.  Most  likely  crews  manning  the  letter-of- 
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marque  ships  did.  Despite  the  risk  and  danger  involved,  it  was  not  difficult 
early  in  the  war  to  recruit  a  crew  for  privateering.  It  was  possible,  with 
luck,  to  make  a  fortune  quickly.  The  exhilaration  and  daring  of  cruising 
against  the  British  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  Yankee  seamen. 

Some  Beverly  men  were  so  reckless  that  they  went  a-privateering 
without  benefit  of  either  armed  ship  or  official  commission.  They  simply 
took  off  from  shore  in  small  boats  and  made  captures  as  British  ships 
passed  by.  One  such  incident  in  early  November,  1775,  involved  "  ...  a 
schooner  from  Ireland  brought  in  by  five  Beverly  men  who  put  out  from 
shore  and  seized  her.//3  A  few  days  before,  a  British  sloop  damaged  in  a 
gale  had  been  sighted  at  anchor  off  Misery  Island.  William  Bartlett  of 
Beverly  explains  in  a  letter  to  George  Washington  that,  'Two  resolute 
people  in  a  small  boat  went  off  and  took  her  before  we  knew  it  at  this 
portion  of  the  town.  However,  some  of  Capt.  Moses  Brown's  stationed 
men  went  down  and  brought  her  up  in  this  harbor."  As  the  official  arbiter 
of  justice  in  regard  to  privateering,  Bartlett  was  naturally  concerned  as  to 
what  to  do  with  these  utterly  illegal  captures.  Washington's  embarrassed 
advice  concerning  the  Irish  vessel  was,  "...  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Suppose  you  give  the  vessel  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  short  get 
rid  of  her  as  best  you  can  and  let  us  hear  nothing  further  thereon."4  Shortly 
thereafter  it  became  legal  for  any  colonial  inhabitants  to  capture  vessels 
coming  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  shoreline.5 

By  April  3,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  had  set  up  a  lengthy  list  of 
regulations  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  private  armed  ships.  If  any  of  the 
rules  were  broken,  the  privateer  could  lose  its  commission  and  the  captain 
and  crew  became  liable  for  damages  caused  by  them.  Bonds  were  posted 
by  the  owners  to  guarantee  only  legal  plundering  by  their  ships.  Further 
rules  were  often  set  up  by  the  crews  and  owners  themselves.  The  first  man 
to  sight  a  ship  which  was  ultimately  captured  might  receive  a  double  share 
of  prize.  A  triple  share  might  be  had  for  being  the  first  man  over  the  enemy 
gunwale  in  battle. 

The  entire  privateering  enterprise  was  a  huge  game  of  chance  with  shares 
in  ships  bought  and  sold  as  are  stocks  on  the  stock  market  today.  Fortunes 
were  made,  lost  and  made  again  within  a  few  months'  time,  and  a  ship 
might  be  controlled  by  a  different  set  of  owners  on  each  voyage.  As 
Octavius  Howe  explains,  "Men  used  their  shares  in  ships  as  collateral, 
bought  and  sold  futures;  hedged  against  possible  losses;  sold  short  and 
played  the  game  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  a  fascinating  game  it  was...?  A 
favorite  type  of  speculation  was  for  a  merchant  to  buy,  in  advance  of  a 
cruise,  half  of  a  privateersman's  share  of  booty.  The  speculative  spirit 
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sifted  down  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  privateers,  who  after  a 
successful  voyage  often  stayed  ashore  awhile  to  live  high  and  enjoy  their 
spoils.  When  employment  was  again  desired  it  could  be  had  by  answering 
advertisements  similar  to  this  handbill  held  by  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society : 

Now  fitted  for  a  Privateer ,  In  the  harbor  of  Beverly,  the  Brigantine  Washington.  A 
strong,  good  vessel  for  that  purpose  and  a  prime  sailer.  Any  Seaman  or  Landsman 
that  has  an  inclination  to  make  their  Fortunes  in  a  few  months  may  have  an 
opportunity  by  applying  to  John  Dyson. 

Beverly,  Sept.  7,  177 & 

Sailing  under  the  pine  tree  flag,  the  privateersmen  wore  green  and  white 
uniforms  and  the  officers  received  the  same  titles  as  those  on  the 
Continental  and  provincial  armed  ships.  Aboard  was  at  least  one  "prize" 
master  and  crew,  who  would  be  entrusted  with  seeing  safely  into  port  any 
captured  vessels.  It  was  required  that  captured  crews  be  brought  back  to 
this  country  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  carrying  prisoners  was  potentially 
dangerous,  and  they  were  often  set  free  in  some  nearby  foreign  port  or  on 
some  worthless  prize. 

The  first  privateer  both  owned  in  and  sailing  from  Beverly  was  the 
Retaliation ,  a  brigantine  of  seventy  tons  owned  by  Josiah  Batchelder  Jr. 
and  other  Beverly  residents.  The  Retaliations  experience  seems  fairly 
typical.  Carrying  ten  guns  and  seventy  men  and  commanded  by  Eleazer 
Giles  of  Beverly,  she  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  sea  lanes  in  September, 
1776.  Stores  on  board  included  4000  pounds  of  bread,  50  barrels  of  beef 
and  pork,  25  muskets,  30  cutlasses,  10  lances,  and  most  importantly,  500 
pounds  of  powder.  This  had  been  secured  by  Batchelder's  petition  to  the 
General  Court  to  purchase  it  from  Samuel  Phillips'  mill  in  Andover.  Since 
powder  was  so  scarce,  the  Court  controlled  both  its  distribution  and  price. 
The  Retaliation  was  lucky  enough  to  capture  four  rich  prizes  including  the 
St.  Lucie  of  350  tons,  which  was  loaded  with  rum  and  sugar.  So  much 
sugar  was  captured  by  privateers  early  in  the  war  that  permission  was 
granted  to  export  some  of  it.  With  letter-of-marque  papers,  the  Retaliation 
next  sailed  for  Charleston  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  bringing  back  rice  and 
naval  stores.  In  the  fall  of  1777,  Captain  Giles  became  the  first  Beverly 
captain  to  be  taken  prisoner  when  the  Retaliation  was  captured  and  taken 
into  Halifax.  Giles  was  returned  to  Beverly  the  following  year  in  a  prisoner 
exchange  and  later  commanded  the  Cato  and  the  Saratoga.  While  engaged 
in  battle  on  the  Saratoga  Captain  Giles  was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg  and  it 
had  to  be  amputated  by  the  ships  surgeon.  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  then  of 
Ipswich  and  later  a  Beverly  resident. 
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Early  in  the  war  the  privateers  were  all  converted  merchant  or  fishing 
vessels.  Sloops,  schooners,  brigs  and  brigantines  were  armed  with  long  guns 
(cannon),  old  fashioned  swivel  guns,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  and  pikes. 
By  1778,  larger  and  faster  ships  were  being  built  expressly  for  their 
adventurous  duty.  Privateers  required  speed  and  maneuverability  and 
shipbuilders  responded  with  sleeker  lines.  Such  was  the  Black  Prince , 
strangely  named  in  that  era  of  republican  sentiments.  Built  at  Salisbury  by 
William  Swett  on  order  of  several  Beverly  and  Salem  investors,  she  was  the 
largest,  fastest  and  most  heavily  armed  privateer  yet  to  be  launched  in 
Massachusetts.8  Commissioned  in  June,  1778,  the  Black  Prince  of  220  tons 
carried  a  crew  of  130  and  eighteen  guns.  Elias  Smith  of  Beverly  was  her 
first  master.  Under  his  command  a  number  of  prizes  were  sent  in  over  the 
next  few  months,  but  the  Prince's  promising  future  was  cut  short  when  her 
owners  reluctantly  agreed  to  engage  her  in  the  ill-fated  Penobscot 
expedition  in  the  summer  of  1779,  in  which  she  was  lost. 

No  Beverly  privateer  was  more  famous  or  successful  than  the  Pilgrim , 
and  no  captain  more  fabled  than  her  first  commander,  Hugh  Hill.9  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1778  he  personally  supervised  the  Pilgrim's 
construction  at  Newburyport  for  her  owners,  mostly  Cabots.  An  Irishman 
of  immense  size,  imposing  bearing  and  kindly  heart,  Hill  could  match 
courage,  skill  and  wits  with  any  swashbuckler  of  his  time.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  coast  enabled  him  to  terrorize  British  shipping  in  its  own 
waters.  His  bravado  is  most  spectacularly  illustrated  by  the  story  told  of 
him  while  flying  the  English  ensign  as  a  decoy.  Edwin  Stone  says  the 
Pilgrim  was  boarded  by  the  unsuspecting  captain  of  a  British  vessel  of  war 
who  announced  that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  "that  notorious  Hugh  Hill!" 
Captain  Hill  cooly  replied  that  he  was  in  search  of  him  too,  and  hoped  to 
meet  him  soon.  The  ships  parted  company  with  the  disguise  still 
undetected.  Encountering  the  same  ship  under  more  favorable  conditions  a 
few  days  later,  Hill  ordered  his  true  colors  run  up  and  engaged  his  former 
visitor  in  battle,  capturing  the  vessel  and  sending  it  and  its  chagrined  crew 
into  Beverly.10  The  Pilgrim  under  Hill  and  later  Joseph  Robinson  of  Salem, 
is  credited  with  capturing  some  fifty  prizes  in  all. 

Although  only  the  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  vessels  could  hope  to 
equal  the  British  armed  merchantmen,  a  schooner  of  only  45  tons,  the 
Centipede  had  a  profitable  and  long  career  as  a  privateer.  She  was  owned 
in  1778  by  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  of  Beverly.  By  choosing  her  prey 
carefully,  she  apparently  sent  in  prize  after  prize  over  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years,  an  unusually  long  time  to  carry  on  amid  such  danger.  One 
year  was  a  more  average  term  of  service,  and  of  course,  some  privateers 
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lasted  only  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

Octavius  Thorndike  Howe  lists  at  least  seventy-five  Beverly  residents 
who  were  captains  and  officers  on  privateers  during  the  war.  Of  the 
population  of  probably  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  males  of  all  ages,  it 
seems  that  most  of  those  of  seafaring  age  who  were  not  in  the  army  must 
have  joined  privateer  crews  at  one  time  or  another.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  other  famous  captains  were:  Andrew  and  Israel  Thorndike, 
Benjamin  Lovett,  Herbert  Woodberry,  Benjamin  Ellingwood,  Samuel 
Foster,  John  Tittle,  Richard  Ober,  Jacob  Oliver  and  Benjamin  Ives. 

Although  shares  in  Beverly  shipping  were  owned  by  a  broad  base  in  the 
community,  the  firm  of  J.  and  A.  Cabot  should  be  given  credit  for  much  of 
the  town's  profit  in  privateering  and  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
firm's  partners,  George  Cabot,  Joseph  Lee,  John  and  Andrew  Cabot,  who 
before  the  war  had  specialized  in  trade  with  Spain  through  Bilbao,  were 
able  both  to  continue  some  trade  and  take  up  privateering.  By  1780  they 
controlled  two-thirds  of  Beverly's  tonnage.  Andrew  Cabot's  rare  judgment 
of  men  secured  for  the  firm  extremely  able  captains,  and  Joseph  Lee's 
expertise  in  ship  design  assured  them  the  finest  vessels  to  sail. 

Probably  more  captured  ships  were  sent  into  Beverly  than  any  other 
harbor,  and  thus  Beverly  remained  a  major  distribution  point  for 
supplying  the  Continental  Army,  especially  while  it  was  in  the  north.  The 
existing  wharves  would  not  accomodate  the  number  of  vessels  needing 
anchorage  -  up  to  sixty  at  a  time  -  and  new  berths  were  built  on  the  Bass 
River  for  maximum  safety. 

British  men-of-war  were  regularly  in  sight  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the 
blockade  of  the  coastline  was  quite  vigilant.  His  Majesty's  powerful 
frigates  were  accompanied  by  small,  speedy  tenders  which  gave  chase  to 
the  privateers  and  their  prizes  and  then  returned  to  the  protection  of  the 
larger  vessel.  Only  by  the  most  skillful  stealth  did  our  privateers  slip  safely 
in  and  out,  often  at  night  or  in  fog.  It  is  an  incredible  tribute  to  their 
prowess  that  so  many  prizes  found  safe  harbor. 

Eventually,  most  prize  ships,  after  official  condemnation  and  sale  at 
auction,  took  again  to  the  high  seas  with  new  names  and  American 
commissioning  papers.  Howe  estimates,  however,  that  one-half  of  all 
vessels  taken  by  the  colonies  were  recaptured  by  the  British.  Thus,  it  was 
entirely  possible  for  a  privateer  to  take  as  prize  a  ship  which  had  originated 
in  its  homeland. 

It  is  obvious  that  great  difficulties  arise  in  researching  the  privateer 
enterprise  because  of  the  rapidity  of  changes  in  name,  ownership  and  even 
rig.  Assigning  a  ship  to  a  particular  port  becomes  questionable  when  shares 
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were  owned  in  several  towns  and  it  sailed  from  yet  another.  Aggravating 
the  confusion  is  the  apparent  shortage  of  suitable  names  for  ships,  as  there 
were  twenty-four  Dolphins  and  fourteen  Fortunes  among  the  American 
privateer  fleet.  Also,  owners  had  the  sentimental  propensity  for  naming  a 
new  vessel  for  one  previously  lost  or  captured,  further  confusing  the  scanty 
records.  Octavius  Thorndike  Howe  did  Beverly  a  great  service  in  the 
exhaustive  sorting  and  searching  he  undertook  to  write  his  Beverly 
Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution,  an  attempt  to  evaluate  Beverly's 
role  as  distinct  from  that  of  Salem,  while  other  authors  have  usually 
combined  the  two,  often  including  Marblehead  also. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  American  privateers  did  indeed 
accomplish  their  purposes  of  interrupting  Britain's  supply  routes  to  the 
King's  troops  in  the  colonies,  and  of  capturing  at  sea  those  sorely  needed 
munitions  and  supplies  which  could  no  longer  be  imported  from  abroad. 
Coincidentally,  the  adverse  maritime  conditions  made  the  war  unpopular 
in  England,  especially  among  the  merchant  classes.  At  the  same  time  a 
new,  if  temporary,  economic  base  replaced  fishing  and  trade  in  the 
seacoast  towns,  and  our  seamen  and  shipbuilders  were  challenged  to 
further  develop  their  skill  and  aptitude.  Privateering  involved  calculated 
risks  and  losses,  but  large  profits  were  the  rule  for  all  involved  with  it,  at 
least  until  1780.  Then,  changing  conditions  signaled  the  close  of  the 
privateers'  heyday.  This  second  phase  of  privateering  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  later  chapter. 

END  NOTES 

’This  summary  of  privateering  in  Beverly  is  largely  based  on  the  extensive  research  of  Octavious 
Thorndike  Howe  in  preparing  his  Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution,  op.  cit.  It  is  still  the 
most  authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.  Only  direct  quotes  have  been  specifically  cited. 

2Morison,  op.  cit.,  29;  James  D.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  396. 

’Howe,  op.  cit.,  329. 

4 Ibid . 

‘‘James  D.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  395. 

6 Howe,  op  cit.,  421. 

7 Ibid.,  338.  Howe  quotes  BHS  document. 

H Beverly  investors  were;  George,  John  and  Andrew  Cabot,  Moses  Brown,  Israel  and  Larkin  Thorndike, 
John  and  Benjamin  Lovett,  Joseah  Batchelder,  Jr.  Howe,  op.  cit.,  34 7. 

yBeverly  C.  Carlman,  Fish  Flake  Hill  (Boston:  The  Christopher  Publishing  House,  1967)  is  a  historical 
novel  protraying  the  adult  life  of  Hugh  Hill  in  Marblehead  and  Beverly.  It  is  based  on  many  original 
sources. 

l0Stone,  op.  cit.,  71. 
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Authorization  for  Moses  Brown's  Seacoast  Defense  Company. 
Original  at  Beverly  Historical  Soceity 


Mansion  of  Moses  Brown  which  once  stood  on  Cabot  Street,  Beverly 


* 


John  Glover  (1733-1797)  Mariner  and  General 
Courtesy,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts 


Painting  depicting  privateers  in  action 


Hugh  Hill  (1740-1829) 
Privateer-Captain  Estraordinary 
Original  at  Beverly  Historical  Society 


George  Cabot  (1751-1823)  Merchant, 
Shipowner  and  Senator. 

Ancestor  of  the  Lodge  family. 


William  Bartlet  (1741-1794)  General  Washington's 
prize  agent  at  Beverly. 

Courtesy,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 


Watercolor  of  the  Second  Church  at  North  Beverly  as  it  appeared  from  1753-1837 
Original  in  Beverly  Historical  Soceity 


Engraving  of  the  Reverend  Enos  Hitchcock  (1744-1803) 

Minister  of  the  Second  Church  and  Chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Courtesy,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


Israel  Thorndike  (1755-1832) 
Merchant,  Financier  and  Federalist 


Moses  Brown  (1748-1820) 
Merchand,  and  Military  Leader 


Lucy  Larcom  (1826-1893) 
Beverly  Poetess 
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“Squire"  Robert  Rantoul  (1778-1858) 
Druggist  and  Reformer 


VIII .  EXPANDING  THE 

SEACOAST  DEFENSES 


The  penetration  of  H.M.S.  Nautilus  into  the  Beverly  harbor  and  the 
resultant  naval  battle  on  October  10,  1775,  jolted  the  town  to  upgrade  its 
local  shore  defenses.  On  the  day  following  the  battle  a  quickly  summoned 
town  meeting  voted  to  erect  a  fort  at  Woodberry's  Point,  an  action  which 
had  been  procrastinated  during  the  previous  August.  Other  entrenchments 
were  built  over  the  next  several  months  so  that  by  the  summer  of  1776 
Beverly  was  protected  by  fortifications  at  Woodberry's  Point,  Tuck's 
Point,  West  Beach  and  two  other  places  along  the  coast.  Because  of  the 
town's  strategic  importance,  Washington  eventually  committed  Continen¬ 
tal  soldiers  and  extra  cannon  to  guard  the  port.  All  of  these  precautions 
were  not  initiated  needlessly.  Fear  had  spread  along  the  entire  North  Shore 
following  the  forboding  news  that  Falmouth  (now  Portland,  Maine)  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  British  Navy  on  October  18. 

The  five  weeks  which  separated  the  sailing  of  the  Hannah  on  September 
5  from  the  Hannah-Nautilus  clash  on  October  10  must  have  been  both 
active  and  exhilarating  for  the  inhabitants  of  Beverly.  In  addition  to  the 
preparation  of  Washington's  fleet  at  local  wharfs  and  constant 
communication  with  the  soldiers  besieging  Boston,  the  town  hosted 
Benedict  Arnold's  troops  on  the  first  leg  of  their  march  to  Canada.  Because 
the  Canadians  might  be  persuaded  to  join  the  patriot  cause  against 
England,  Washington  supported  the  bold  plan  for  a  two-pronged  attack 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  crush  British  authority  there.  Under 
General  Richard  Montgomery  one  American  column  was  to  sweep  into 
Canada  along  the  Lake  Champlain-Richelieu  River  route  to  capture 
Montreal.  Another  army,  let  by  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  was  to  follow 
the  Massachusetts  coast  to  the  Kennebec  River  valley,  which  would  lead  to 
Quebec  city. 

With  high  spirits,  the  Second  Battalion  of  Arnold's  thousand-man  army 
hiked  out  of  Cambridge  at  midday  on  September  13.  Accompanying  the 
troops  were  such  outstanding  officers  as  Captain  Thayer  of  Rogers' 
Rangers  fame;  Captain  Henry  Dearborn,  who  would  enjoy  an  illustrious 
military  and  political  career  in  the  young  republic;  and  Captain  Daniel 
Morgan,  who  commanded  one  of  three  companies  of  Virginia  and 
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Pennsylvania  riflemen.  For  some  reason  the  First  Battalion  made  a  late®' 
start,  not  departing  from  Cambridge  until  5:00  p.m.  on  the  13th.  Both 
units,  which  had  been  preceded  by  some  small  parties  on  September  11, 
marched  toward  Newburyport,  where  eleven  vessels  were  waiting  to 
transport  them  to  the  Kennebec  region.  Arnold  tarried  at  Cambridge  for 
final  orders  until  the  morning  of  September  15,  when  he  sailed  down  the 
coast  to  Newburyport.  En  route  he  stopped  off  at  Salem  for  dinner  and  to 
secure  provisions  from  the  Salem  Committee  of  Safety. 

The  Second  Battalion  reached  North  Beverly  on  its  second  days  march, 
camping  on  the  Conant  farm  over  the  hot  and  sultry  night  of  September 
14.  Traveling  some  distance  behind,  the  First  Battalion  slept  at  Danvers 
and  Salem  locations.  No  doubt  the  Beverly  populace  turned  out  the  next 
day  to  watch  the  rhythmic  column  swing  along  the  road  to  Newburyport. 
Most  of  the  men  who  had  volunteered  for  this  army  were  outfitted  like  the 
typical  New  England  companies  they  were.  In  contrast,  the  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  riflemen  looked  like  Indians  in  their  fringed,  grey  hunting 
shirts  that  hung  to  their  knees  and  their  long  leggings  and  moccasins ;  they 
wore  tomahawks,  axes  and  long  knives  hanging  from  their  belts.  Although 
the  exact  destination  of  Arnold's  forces  was  still  a  secret  and  no  Beverlyites 
marched  in  the  expedition,  the  movement  of  men  northwards  could 
convey  only  one  message  -  an  attack  on  Canada  to  expand  the  number  of 
colonies  in  rebellion  against  Great  Britain's  authority.1 

Work  on  the  embrasure  at  Woodberry's  Point  continued  through  the  last 
weeks  of  October,  1775.  The  breastwork  was  designed  to  accomodate 
seven  guns,  but  only  two  six-pounders  were  available  when  it  was 
completed  early  in  November.  Even  the  feasibility  of  blocking  Beverly 
harbor  with  scuttled  ships  was  discussed  but  rejected  as  impractical. 
Nevertheless,  despite  Beverly's  exposed  condition,  the  British  did  not 
attack;  General  Howe  would  not  remove  soldiers  from  the  Boston  line  to 
assist  Admiral  Graves  in  raiding  the  coastal  towns.2 

When  three  British  men-of-war  arrived  off  Beverly,  Salem  and 
Marblehead  in  December,  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Correspondence 
quickly  petitioned  General  Washington  for  more  protection.  The  request 
specifically  reminded  the  General  of  the  valuable  Continental  warships  and 
prizes  berthed  in  the  Bass  River.  William  Bartlett,  the  prize  agent,  seconded 
the  committee's  plea  by  pointing  out  the  lack  of  guns  and  ammunition  in 
the  newly  built  breastworks.  The  Commander-in-Chief  responded  within 
two  days  from  Cambridge,  ordering  that  cannon  not  absolutely  needed  for 
his  warships  should  be  placed  in  the  fortifications.  Also,  if  attack  was 
imminent,  he  gave  permission  for  powder  to  be  taken  from  any  captured 
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ships  in  the  harbor.3 

The  approach  of  1776  precipitated  a  new  crisis  for  the  defense  of 
Beverly.  At  the  end  of  1775  the  enlistment  period  was  terminated  for  the 
local  company  recruited  in  July  by  Captain  Moses  Brown  to  guard  the 
coast.  Unless  fresh  men  were  available  the  fortifications  would  go 
unmanned.  To  fill  the  gap,  Washington  broke  precedent  and  ordered  John 
Glover's  regiment  to  enter  the  defensive  positions  at  Beverly.  By 
dispatching  Glover's  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment  to  Beverly, 
Washington  veered  from  his  own  firm  policy  and  that  of  the  Continental 
Congress  that  each  colony  should  provide  its  own  local  protection.  The 
general  rightly  felt  that  he  could  not  fragment  his  small  army  into 
piecemeal  units.  However,  because  of  Beverly's  unique  importance  to  the 
war  effort,  he  agreed  to  assist  in  defending  the  town;  Beverly  was  the  only 
Massachusetts  town  outside  the  Boston  area  to  be  shielded  by  regular 
Continental  troops.4 

Soon  after  his  unit  marched  into  Beverly  in  mid-December,  1775,  Glover 
began  expanding  the  seacoast  forts.5  A  sand  bank  battery  with  five  cannon 
embrasures  was  built  at  Tuck's  Point,  a  sand  jetty  thrusting  seaward  into 
the  harbor  from  the  row  of  wharves  that  lined  the  waterfront.  The  only 
available  artillery  was  two  six-pound  field  pieces  which  Glover  borrowed 
from  Marblehead.  Undaunted,  he  continued  erecting  other  fortifications 
and  eventually  heavier  cannon  became  available  to  him.  By  the  time 
Glover's  regiment  withdrew  from  Beverly  on  July  20,  1776,  they  were  able 
to  leave  behind  five  forts  stretching  along  the  coast  from  West  Beach  in 
Beverly  Farms  to  Tuck's  Point  in  the  harbor.  Besides  the  original  six-pound 
cannon  there  was  also  at  least  one  eighteen-pounder,  and  two 
nine-pounders  obtained  from  Framingham  in  June.6  In  September,  after  the 
departure  of  Glover's  men,  three  more  nine-pounders  were  hauled  from 
Charlestown  to  Beverly.7  The  expansion  of  fortifications  and  the 
procurement  of  cannon  were  significant,  but  the  presence  of  Continental 
troops  probably  was  the  greatest  deterrent  to  any  British  attack  on 
Beverly.  The  defenders  were  never  tested  by  fire  and  Beverly  never 
experienced  the  dreaded  torch  that  the  Royal  Navy  carried  to  other 
selected  New  England  seaports. 

For  the  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment,  garrison  duty  at  Beverly 
provided  an  opportunity  for  its  commander  to  whip  the  unit  into  a 
disciplined  fighting  force.  Glover  had  several  objectives  for  his  intensive 
training.  New  recruits  were  added  in  January;  these  rookies  needed 
instruction.  Also,  many  of  the  men  were  from  homes  in  Marblehead, 
Lynn,  Salem,  Danvers,  and  one  entire  company  was  from  Beverly.  Only 
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morning  and  afternoon  roll  calls  and  strict  discipline  could  avoid  an 
unhealthy  casualness  within  the  ranks.  Finally,  there  would  be  other 
assignments  and  only  thorough  training  could  prepare  the  men  for  the 
combat  to  come,  whether  soon  or  later. 

Captain  Moses  Brown  became  a  captain  in  Glover's  regiment  when 
Browns  original  coastal  defense  company  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of 

1775.  Brown's  extant  Orderly  Book  offers  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  Beverly.  At  Tuck's  Point  the  duty  consisted  of 
manning  the  guard  house  and  hailing  all  ships  proceeding  in  or  out  of 
Beverly  harbor.  After  ignoring  three  challenges,  a  ship  would  receive  two 
shots  over  the  bow.  The  third  shot  would  be  fired  directly  at  the  unheeding 
vessel.  To  insure  the  identification  of  friendly  forces,  daily  challenges  and 
countersigns  were  set.  Often  these  were  place  names  such  as  Virginia, 
Salem,  Newport,  Princeton,  Dorchester  or  Amboy.8 

To  reward  outstanding  performance,  twenty-five  new  guns,  bayonets 
and  ammunition  pouches  were  awarded  to  deserving  soldiers.  Frequent 
inspections  insured  clean  muskets  and  equipment.  Barracks,  erected  at 
what  is  now  Independence  Park,  were  checked  three  times  a  week.  Men 
were  required  to  be  clean  and  shave  at  least  once  each  week.  While 
discipline  was  strict,  Glover  was  careful  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his 
men.  Food  was  ample  and  hot  meals  were  delivered  even  to  isolated  guard 
posts.  Spiritual  instruction  was  not  overlooked;  the  regiment  was  "ordered 

and  directed"  to  attend  divine  services.9 

Despite  the  tight  regulations  there  were  disciplinary  cases  to  be 

adjudicated.  The  most  common  charge  was  "absent  without  leave,"  for 
which  a  man  received  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back  in  the  presence  of  the 
regiment.10  One  of  the  first  complaints  from  a  town  resident  was  filed  by 
local  sailmaker,  Benjamin  Beckford,  who  charged  that  troopers  Benjamin 
Mumford  and  Moses  Bennett  stole  his  pocketbook  and  inflicted  abusive 
language  on  him.  A  court  of  inquiry  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of 
evidence.11  Probably  the  most  intriguing  case  dealt  with  the  bayoneting 
of  a  dog.  Soldier  Andrew  Smith  was  accused  by  Captain  William  Bartlett 
of  trying  to  stab  the  latter's  dog  with  a  bayonet.  Since  Smith  had 
apparently  been  bothered  by  the  dog  some  hours  before.  Smith's  sentence 
was  minimal.  He  was  ordered  to  ask  Bartlett's  pardon  in  hearing  of  the 
regiment.12 

Within  a  typical  regiment  recruited  in  Essex  County  there  was  usually  at 
least  one  Black.  Esop  Hall  joined  Moses  Brown's  company  on  April  6, 

1776,  and  though  his  age  is  omitted,  his  race  is  noted  as  Negro  in  the 
Orderly  Book. 
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While  Glover  was  building  fortifications  and  training  his  regiment  at 
Beverly  during  the  early  months  of  1776,  Washington  was  planning  final 
victory  at  the  Boston  siege.  In  fact,  during  these  same  weeks  the 
instruments  of  American  conquest  were  ponderously  making  their  way 
from  upper  New  York  to  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge.  These,  of 
course,  were  the  cannon  captured  at  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allens 
men  in  May  of  1775.  Under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Henry  Knox,  an  ox 
train  was  sledding  the  fifty  or  so  cannon  and  mortars  over  the  ice  and  snow 
all  the  way  across  Massachusetts.  By  early  March  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  strategically  placed  his  newly  acquired  heavy  artillery  in  the 
siege  lines.  Confident  now  of  sufficient  firepower,  he  next  fortified 
Dorchester  Heights  with  prefabricated  breastworks  in  a  spectacular 
overnight  operation.  From  the  Dorchester  forts  the  American  cannon 
could  control  Boston  harbor.  Recognizing  that  he  must  drive  the 
Americans  from  Dorchester  or  evacuate  the  city,  Howe  prepared  to  attack. 
When  a  fierce  storm  on  March  5  delayed  his  assault  on  the  rebels,  Howe 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  officers  and  ordered  a  withdrawal.  Washington 
prudently  refrained  from  cannonading  the  city  while  the  British  spent  the 
next  fortnight  finalizing  evacuation  efforts.  On  March  17,  about  nine 
thousand  redcoats  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  their  loyalist  supporters 
sailed  for  Halifax  in  a  fleet  of  approximately  125  vessels.  Washington  and 
the  Continental  Army  had  won  their  first  victory.13 

For  ten  years  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of  Boston  had  been  hotbeds  of 
resistance  to  British  policy,  and  for  the  first  year  after  appealing  to  arms 
the  Bay  colony  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war.  Although  Massachusetts 
men  would  fight  throughout  the  Revolution,  their  homes  would  never 
again  be  threatened  by  the  British  Army. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  British  intended  to  leave  Boston, 
Washington  correctly  surmised  that  New  York  would  be  Howe's  next 
objective.  Since  the  Americans  were  unaware  of  Howe's  decision  to  sail 
first  to  Halifax,  plans  were  laid  to  hurry  the  Continental  Army  by  forced 
marches  to  New  York,  in  hopes  of  being  there  ahead  of  the  redcoats.  In 
fact,  British  troops  were  still  in  Boston  when  the  first  companies  of 
Continental  riflemen  started  for  New  York  on  March  13;  on  the  following 
day  five  more  full  companies  marched  in  the  same  direction.  Later  in  the 
spring,  when  Washington  himself  departed  for  New  York,  he  left  behind 
about  fifteen  hundred  men  to  protect  Boston,  in  addition  to  Glover's 
regiment  protecting  Beverly  and  supplying  seamen  for  the  fleet  stationed 
there. 

The  spring  of  1776  also  witnessed  on  the  political  front  a  move  toward 
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independence  by  the  colonies.  A  number  of  pressures  forced  the  American 
leadership  to  declare  for  independent  nationhood.  The  government  of 
George  III  had  displayed  little  inclination  to  compromise,  thus  driving 
many  moderates  among  the  colonials  to  take  a  harder  line  against  the 
King.  England's  resort  to  hiring  German  mercenaries  revolted  American 
sensitivities.  The  blockade  of  American  ports  and  the  need  for  supplies 
from  foreign  sources  drove  the  rebels  to  seek  nationhood  in  order  to  invite 
trade  and  support  from  abroad.  The  practical  problems  of  defining  war 
aims  and  containing  pro-British  elements  demanded  a  clear-cut  sovereignty 
for  the  provincial  legislatures  and  the  Continental  Congress.  The 
arguments  of  Thomas  Paine's  Common  Sense  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  various  local  representative  bodies  fired  the  independence  movement. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  issue  of  independence  was  debated  at  the  town 
level  in  June.  On  June  10,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Beverly  to  instruct 
Representative  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  how  he  should  vote  in  the  Provincial 
Congress.  The  populace  voted  to  endorse  the  resolves  for  independence 
passed  earlier  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress.  Batchelder  was  further 
instructed : 

...Should  the  Hon  [orable]  Continental  Congress  for  the  Safety  of  the  Colonies 

Declare  them  Independent  of  Grate  Briton  [sic]  we  the  said  Inhabitants  will  Solemly 

Engage  with  our  Lives  and  Fortunes  to  Support  them  in  the  Measure.14 

News  of  the  final  vote  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4  and  the  publication  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  gradually  traveled  northward.  On  July  17 
a  dramatic  scene  unfolded  in  Beverly.  At  six  in  the  evening,  Colonel 
Glover  gathered  his  entire  regiment  on  the  parade  ground  that  is  now 
appropriately  called  Independence  Park.  Townspeople  also  came  to  listen 
in  solemn  silence  while  Glover  read  the  entire  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  his  troops,  as  ordered  by  General  Washington.  Cannon  on  shore  and 
aboard  ships  in  the  harbor  saluted.  Church  bells  rang  by  order  of  the 
Selectmen.  As  if  to  affirm  the  community's  support  for  severing  all  ties 
with  England,  the  Declaration  was  entered  into  the  Town  Records. 

The  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment  had  already  received  orders  to 
rejoin  Washington's  main  army  when  Glover  drew  up  his  troops  for  the 
independence  ceremony.  British  naval  and  military  efforts  had  shifted  to 
New  York;  Beverly  was  in  less  danger,  so  on  July  20  the  regiment  started 
for  New  York.  For  the  first  time  these  Essex  County  soldiers  were  called  to 
serve  in  unfamiliar  territory.  Such  was  the  cost  of  lifting  independence 
from  the  realm  of  rhetoric  to  that  of  reality. 

As  Glover  and  his  men  marched  from  Beverly,  the  Sixth  Company  of  the 
Eighth  Essex  County  militia  received  orders  to  protect  the  town.  The 
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company  numbered  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Rea . 
The  aging  Henry  Herrick  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment.  After  several 
months  the  Province  decided  that  such  a  large  force  was  not  necessary  and 
withdrew  the  company.  For  a  number  of  wfeeks  Beverly  called  on  her 
citizens  to  man  the  fortifications.  Finally,  due  to  new  pleas  from  the  town 
citing  acute  shortage  of  manpower,  the  Provincial  Congress  authorized,  in 
November,  1776,  the  recruitment  of  a  twenty-five-man  local  force  to  guard 
the  coast  under  Joseph  Wood's  leadership.16 

In  December,  1777,  the  Beverly  garrison  was  reduced  to  fourteen.  With 
the  theatre  of  conflict  shifting  to  the  South  and  middle  colonies  by  1780, 
the  Beverly  guard  was  further  cut  back  in  October  to  only  four.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  war,  as  cannon  became  more  scarce  for  outfitting  warships, 
Beverly  was  also  called  upon  to  give  up  some  of  its  guns.17  Fortunately  for 
the  larger  patriot  cause,  the  men  of  Beverly  did  not  insist  on  staying  home 
to  guard  their  families.  Instead,  they  left  the  town  lightly  defended  and 
continued  in  their  heroic  duties  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  By  so  doing  they 
achieved  a  noble  record. 
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IX.  THE  HOME  FRONT 


On  the  home  front  no  Beverly  family  remained  for  long  untouched  by 
the  developing  war.  The  presence  in  the  community  of  Reuben  Kennison's 
young  widow1  was  a  reminder  of  the  high  price  already  paid  in  liberty's 
pursuit  on  April  19.  As  the  two  Beverly  companies  were  recruited  during 
May  for  the  Provincial  Army  other  families  bade  their  menfolk  uncertain 
farewells.  It  was  comforting  during  the  next  ten  months  to  visit  them  in 
Cambridge  and  have  them  frequently  home  on  leave,  but  that  ended  the 
next  year  when  the  army  moved  on  to  New  York.  Additional  husbands, 
sons  and  brothers  were  signing  on  as  officers  and  crews  aboard  the 
growing  fleet  of  armed  vessels.  Continental,  provincial  and  private,  sailing 
from  Beverly  and  nearby  harbors.  Seafarers'  families  had  always  to  brave 
prolonged  separation  and  sparse  news,  but  wartime  conditions  multiplied 
anxiety  for  those  who  waited  ashore. 

Early  in  the  war  many  towns  experienced  civil  violence  and  hasty 
leave-taking  by  most  of  the  loyalist  inhabitants.  Beverly,  unlike  Salem  and 
Marblehead,  seems  to  have  had  hardly  any  Tories  and  slight,  if  any,  strife. 
Only  a  possibly  fragmented  list  of  three  names  in  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society  gives  hint  that  there  were  at  least  some  who  had  "gone  off  and 
turned  Tory."2 

On  June  19,  1775,  two  days  after  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  Beverly 
Selectmen  were  ordered  to  purchase  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain  and 
ten  casks  of  rice  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  townspeople.  Besides 
applying  themselves  to  anticipated  future  shortages,  they  also  took  action 
on  a  very  present  shortage,  that  of  ammunition.  A  fine  of  ten  shillings  was 
adopted  for  any  person  who  should  "unnecessarily  waste  or  fire  any  charge 
of  powder."3 

Shortages  of  food  staples  did  eventually  overtake  even  the  most  prudent 
towns.  Farming  in  coastal  Massachusetts  was  left  more  and  more  to 
women,  children  and  the  elderly,  with  most  able-bodied  men  away.  Labor 
and  investment  were  forced  away  from  fishing  and  trade  to  privateering 
and  manufacture  of  needed  goods.  Although  diets  had  to  be  adjusted,  there 
was  no  need  for  Beverlyites  to  go  hungry,  with  abundant  seafood  free  for 
the  taking  and  dooryard  gardens  common.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  as 
scarce  as  anything.  Flour  and  rice,  previously  brought  north  in  large 
quantities  by  coasters  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  became  hard 
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to  obtain,  as  did  those  West  Indies  desirables,  coffee,  cocoa,  molasses  and 
sugar.  Since  Beverly  was  a  major  distribution  center  both  for  captured 
goods  and  some  imports  under  letter-of-marque  papers,  one  might  assume 
it  to  be  less  severely  pinched.  Not  so,  for  the  inland  farms  had  the  basic 
grains,  potatoes,  milk  and  meat  as  well  as  sheep  from  which  to  make 
clothing.  The  seacoast  mercantile  towns  had  formerly  bought  for  cash,  and 
now  there  was  little  to  buy,  for  ships'  cargoes  were  largely  purchased  by 
the  Continental  Army  or  the  Province. 

At  times  of  financial  embarrassment  the  Province  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  limited  partnership  with  moneyed  merchants  and  divide  with  them  the 
goods  secured.  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  of  Beverly  was  requested  at  least  once 
to  assist  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  in  obtaining  staples.  On  February 
25,  1779,  the  Board  of  War  at  Boston  wrote  to  him:  "The  Board  being 
engaged  to  import  rice  and  flour  for  the  use  of  the  State,  would  request  you 
to  use  your  influence  among  the  monied  [sic]  men  in  Beverly  and  secure 
any  sum  of  money  they  can  advance  to  assist  the  public."  The  letter  then 
says  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  several  sloops  to  go  to  Maryland  and 
Carolina,  and  that  payment  will  be  one-half  the  rice  and  one-third  the  flour 
brought  back  with  owners  paying  all  insurance  and  charges.4 

As  the  coasting  trade  in  lumber  dwindled  there  was  soon  a  deficiency  of 
wood  with  which  to  heat  and  cook.  Nathaniel  Cleaves  mentioned  in  his 
diary  the  shortage  of  wood  in  the  Cambridge  camp  during  the  winter  of 
1775-76.  It  became  more  dire  on  the  seacoast  in  later  winters  of  the  war. 
Peat,  roots,  fences  and  furniture  ulitmately  became  fuel. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  naturally  resulted  in  rising  prices,  beginning 
in  1776.  At  the  same  time  an  overabundance  of  paper  money  fueled 
inflation.  "Continentals,"  supposedly  redeemable  by  1786  for  Spanish 
milled  dollars  plus  5%  interest,  were  printed  to  the  tune  of  191  million  by 
1779;  they  were  supplemented  by  an  even  greater  amount  printed  by 
eleven  states  including  Massachusetts.  Little  wonder  that  "not  worth  a 
continental"  became  a  synonym  for  worthlessness  and  that  merchants  and 
farmers  were  loathe  to  accept  them  for  their  goods  -  or  that  prices  soared 
beyond  imagination.  The  General  Court  tried  to  prevent  profiteering  by 
setting  fair  prices,  but  these  had  to  be  raised  again  and  again.  For  instance, 
between  January,  1777,  and  October,  1779,  the  "fair"  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  jumped  from  less  than  one-half  a  pound  sterling  to  nine  pounds.  By 
1780,  a  cord  of  wood,  which  on  Beverly's  wharves  had  sold  for  less  than 
one  pound  before  the  war,  was  worth  ninety  pounds.5 

As  agent  for  the  State,  George  Williams,  merchant  of  Salem,  came  to 
Beverly  on  September  23,  1777,  to  purchase  quantities  of  shoes,  blankets. 
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stockings  and  yarn.  What  he  wanted  was  available,  but  he  refused  to  buy 
because  of  exorbitant  prices.  He  similarly  shunned  Beverlys  merchants  on 
November  3. 6 

It  was  shortly  thereafter  that  the  women  of  Beverly  made  public  their 
frustrations  with  the  town's  merchants,  who,  lacking  confidence  in  the 
depreciating  paper  money,  were  apparently  refusing  to  sell  sugar  or  at  least 
not  at  the  stipulated  price.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  so  much  sugar 
had  been  captured  by  the  privateers  that  some  had  been  exported. 
Therefore,  Beverly's  women  saw  no  reason  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
especially  when  a  supply  was  stored  down  by  the  wharves  at  the  Cabot 
distillery.  So,  on  a  cold  November  morning,  in  their  lambskin  cloaks  and 
riding  hoods,  they  marched  sixty  strong  to  the  distill-house.  The 
procession,  marshalled  by  its  several  leaders,  was  orderly  down 
Bartlett  Street.  At  least  one  musket  was  visible  and  two  ox-carts 
accompanied  the  grim-faced  coterie.  Halting  at  their  destination,  the 
marchers  found  that  the  foreman  had  locked  them  out  of  the  storehouse 
and  was  standing  guard  inside.  Several  men  with  axes,  called  upon  as 
reinforcements,  made  quick  work  of  the  gates  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
determined  ladies.  In  attempting  to  discharge  his  duties,  the  luckless 
foreman  was  grabbed  by  the  hair,  which  proved  to  be  but  a  wig!  Leaving  it 
behind,  he  fled,  humiliated,  to  the  counting  room  and  locked  himself  in. 
Soon  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  aboard  the  ox-carts  and  other 
merchants,  fearful  for  their  nearby  storehouses,  were  negotiating  to  sell 
more  sugar  to  the  feminine  persuaders.  The  spoils  were  carted  to  the  home 
of  one  of  the  leaders  who  kept  a  shop  (probably  Judith  Woodberry).  There 
she  sold  the  sugar  at  the  fair  price  and  returned  payment  to  the  original 
owners  -  in  paper  money.7 

Historian  Edwin  Stone,  after  his  account  of  this  "riotous  proceeding," 
felt  compelled  to  assure  his  readers  that  Beverly  had  always  been  an 
exceptionally  law-abiding  town  and  that  this  was  the  "single  departure" 
from  exemplary  civil  obedience.8 

The  year  1777  also  brought  to  Beverly  that  recurring  terror  of 
pre-vaccination  eras,  smallpox.  This  was  not  the  first  epidemic  of  the 
decade,  as  Salem  and  Marblehead  had  numerous  cases  in  1773  and  1774, 
and  Beverly's  town  records  reflect  concern  with  the  problem  throughout 
the  seventies.  Lacking  any  organization  of  experts,  communities  handled 
epidemics  in  the  same  manner  as  other  business  -  by  town  meeting,  the 
decisions  of  which  were  fully  authoritative,  no  matter  how  dangerous. 
During  the  previous  half-century,  a  most  serious  and  often  volatile  debate 
had  ensued  both  in  England  and  the  colonies  over  the  merits  of 
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inoculation  -  the  introduction  of  small  amounts  of  the  actual  smallpox 
virus  into  the  circulatory  systems  of  well  persons  for  ultimate  prevention 
of  serious  cases  of  the  disease.  Edward  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination 
using  the  cow-pox  virus  was  not  completed  or  widely  accepted  until  the 
final  year  of  the  century. 

Beverly  in  1777,  being  aware  that  violent  mobs  had  opposed  earlier 
sponsorship  of  inoculation  and  hospitals  in  Salem  and  Marblehead,  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  which  side  of  the  controversy  to  support.  On  May  19, 
1777,  at  a  town  meeting  requested  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens,  the 
Beverly  populace  voted  down  a  proposal  to  set  aside  a  "pest-house"  for 
inoculation.  However,  only  four  days  later,  and  perhaps  because  of 
mounting  alarm,  the  Selectmen  called  another  meeting  for  June  2,  at  which 
the  request  was  renewed.  This  time  it  was  "Voted  that  the  town  will  give 
their  consent  that  one  or  more  houses  in  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be 
thought  safe  may  be  occupied  for  the  benefit  of  inoculation."  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  affairs  of  inoculation  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Selectmen,  and  two  houses  were  chosen.9 

Inoculation,  though  tolerated  by  the  townspeople  on  this  and  several 
other  occasions,  never  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Beverly,  and  the 
issue  continued  to  be  thorny  until  vaccination  finally  was  given  its 
deserved  respect  after  1800.  The  town,  by  taking  added  precautions,  such 
as  fumigation  and  roadblocks  to  inspect  all  travelers,  apparently  prevented 
the  various  epidemics  of  smallpox  from  taking  an  inordinate  number  of 
lives.  Beverly's  first  hospital  was  built  in  1801  on  Paul's  Head  (later 
Hospital  Point).10 

By  1779,  hard  times  had  settled  over  Beverly  and  neighboring  towns  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Conditions  were  exhausting  both  spirit  and  assets 
and  there  was  no  end  in  sight.  Privateering  was  not  closing  the  supply  gap. 
Sectionalism  was  splintering  the  Continental  Congress  and  there  was  no 
certainty  of  ultimate  success  in  the  rebellion  against  Britain.  In  February, 
George  Williams  pessimistically  wrote  from  Salem :  "In  this  State  on  the  sea 
coast  the  inhabitants  will  soon  have  nothing  to  eat.  A  biscuit  is  worth  six 
shillings.  No  flour  to  be  had.  Many  merchants  have  closed.  One  more  such 
month  will  destroy  all  faith  in  our  money."  Again  in  April  he  lamented: 
"We  are  in  great  distress  for  want  of  food.  Flour  40  to  50  pounds  a 
hundredweight  and  none  to  be  had."11  Only  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  summer  of  1780  relieved  slightly  the  area's  apprehension  concerning 
staple  shortages. 

Wartime  taxes  were  overly  burdensome  for  the  unemployed,  the  families 
of  the  irregularly  paid  soldiers  and  especially  the  families  of  men  killed  or 
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captured.  The  heartbreak  is  apparent  in  the  lists  of  Beverly  tax  abatements 
for  the  years  1778  and  1779.  Opposite  names  given  remission  are 
explanations  such  as:  “on  account  of  being  in  captivity/'  or  “dead  and  left 
nothing/'  or  “long  missing  if  alive/'  or  “died  in  captivity."  12  Schooling 
was  being  neglected  for  lack  of  funds. 13  In  March,  1779,  the  town  had  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds  to  meet  urgent  needs  among  the  soldiers' 
families.14  The  town's  soldiers  themselves  were  dependent  on  Beverly  for 
most  of  their  clothing  and  personal  supplies.  Their  plight  was  pitiable;  in 
fact  they  had  become  known  as  the  “ragged  regiment."15 

The  Second  Parish  made  a  special  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by 
agreeing  to  allow  the  minister,  Reverend  Enos  Hitchcock,  to  serve  as  a 
chaplain  with  the  army.  As  he  was  at  home  on  leave  through  the  winter 
months,  he  could  continue  to  fill  the  pulpit  in  North  Beverly  for  at  least 
part  of  the  year.  Hitchcock  served  with  General  Paterson's  brigade,  in 
which  his  parishioner,  Ebenezer  Francis,  commanded  a  regiment  until  his 
heroic  death  at  Hubbardton  in  July,  1777.  It  is  from  Hitchcock's  letters  to 
his  intimate  friend  and  town  leader  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  that  we  catch  the 
pathos  of  the  troops.  From  Valley  Forge  he  writes  in  May,  1778: 


Numbers  of  our  brigade  are  destitute  even  of  a  shirt,  and  have  nothing  but  the 
ragged  remains  of  some  loose  garments  as  a  partial  covering....  I  hear  that  the 
town's  clothing  is  on  the  way;  so  I  hope  the  shame  of  our  nakedness  will  not  long 
appear. 


From  West  Point  in  July,  1779,  Hitchcock  writes  again  to  his  friend  who  is 
now  on  the  Committee  of  Supplies,  of  the  “groaning"  army  whose  officers 
are  resigning  and  soldiers  deserting.  He  describes  the  diet  as,  “very  little 
except  beef,  bread  and  water,"  and  mentions  that  it  seems  unfair  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  destitute  while,  “...our  friends  at  home  ...  abound  in  the 
comfortables  and  luxuries  of  life."  That,  of  course,  was  a  relative 
comparison.  He  attributes  the  situation  to  inattention  and  asks  for  a  long 
list  of  supplies  including,  shoes,  stockings,  soap,  and  rum,  “the  least  useful 
of  all  these  articles."  On  October  12,  a  less  gloomy  letter  mentions  that 
supplies  have  arrived  and  have  “afforded  great  relief."16 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  Reverend  Hitchcock  is  his  practice  of 
investing  in  lottery  tickets.  Capital  for  the  war  effort  was  raised  by  their 
sale,  with  the  prize  money  coming  from  goods  captured  by  the  privateers. 
Though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  won  anything,  he  apparently 
continued  long  after  the  war  to  purchase  tickets  aiding  such  causes  as 
Harvard  University.17 

Both  Beverly  parishes  had  great  difficulty  in  meeting  their  ministers' 
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salaries,  necessarily  inflated,  as  the  real  value  of  a  dollar  decreased.  Enos 
Hitchcock  left  the  Second  Church  early  in  1780,  in  part  because  his  salary, 
though  computed  at  the  rate  of  45  to  1  (1780  dollars  to  pre-war),  was  not 
enough.18  Reverend  Joseph  Willard  took  the  First  Parish  to  task  in  August 
of  1780  for  paying  him  at  the  rate  of  50  to  1  when  the  true  inflationary  rate 
was  at  least  twice  that.  He  requested  the  deficit  be  made  up.  The  parish 
complied,  and  the  following  year  agreed  to  base  his  remuneration  on  prices 
current  during  each  three-month  period.  By  the  end  of  1781  Reverend 
Willard  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  some 
years  before  either  parish  was  again  able  to  arrange  for  a  regular  minister. 

Even  the  elements  seemed  to  work  against  all  hope  during  the  winter  of 
1779-80.  A  total  of  four  feet  of  snow  fell  on  Beverly  over  seven  successive 
days  in  December.  Intense  cold  followed  for  a  month  so  that  there  was  no 
thaw.  Many  perished,  and  precious  fruit  trees  at  last  had  to  be  used  to 
stoke  fires.19  At  this  time  John  Glover's  men  in  Rhode  Island,  often  lacking 
shoes  as  well  as  bread,  had  turned  openly  mutinous.  General  Washington, 
in  New  York,  wrote  that  his  officers  and  men  "have  been  almost  perishing 
for  want."20 

The  dark  days  of  1780  became  literal  on  May  19,  when  Beverly,  with  the 
rest  of  New  England,  experienced  the  "dark  day,"  or  "black  Friday."21 
Around  10  a. m.  the  sun  became  darkened  by  an  eerie  yellowish  grey  cloud, 
which  increased  duskiness  so  that  candles  were  necessary  at  noon.  Birds 
were  silent,  fowl  roosted,  and  it  appeared  that  day  had  turned  to  night. 
Excitement,  alarm  and  terror  were  widespread.  Many  supposed  it  was  the 
judgment  day.  The  strange  conditions  continued  until  about  midnight 
when  the  clouds  dispersed.  It  was  later  conjectured  that  the  phenomenon 
was  caused  by  extensive  forest  fires  in  northern  New  England,  but  at  the 
time  it  only  further  intimidated  people  who  were  already  demoralized.  A 
broadside  lamented: 

What  great  event ,  next  will  be  sent 
Upon  this  weary  land 
He  only  knows ,  who  can  dispose 
All  things  at  his  command.22 

During  the  same  spring  Beverly's  townspeople  were  forced  to  prepare  a 
verbal  defense  of  their  patriotic  effort ;  they  had  suffered  the  indignity  of  a 
L5400  fine  by  the  General  Court  for  failing  to  supply  their  quota  of  militia 
requisitioned  during  the  previous  year  to  reinforce  the  army.  Basing  their 
request  for  exemption  from  the  fine  on  their  steady  and  firm  advocacy  of 
the  Revolution,  they  pointed  out  that  their  present  delinquency  was  a 
consequence  of  their  "early  and  punctual  compliance  with  precedent 
requisitions."  They  appealed  to  the  public  records  as  evidence  that  their 
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quota  of  the  Continental  Army  in  1777,  and  the  many  levies  of  militia,  had 
been  furnished  with  a  steadiness  equalled  in  but  few  other  places ;"  also 
they  added,  "that  as  a  town  they  had  furnished  more  men,  and  been  at 
greater  expense  in  carrying  on  the  war,  than  almost  any  other  town,  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities."23  Clearly,  the  town  was  exerting  supreme 
effort  which  was  being  judged  by  the  General  Court  as  too  little. 

Throughout  the  hardships  of  the  war  years,  the  patriotic  people  of 
Beverly  must  have  returned  in  their  minds  again  and  again  to  that  more 
glorious  day  on  which  they  had  solemnly  assented  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Therein  lay  their  inspiration  to  continue  on,  though  lacking 
public  wealth,  national  unity  or  international  recognition.  What  they  did 
possess  was  more  than  a  century  of  experience  in  self-government  by  town 
meeting.  From  this  they  could  draw  a  sense  of  continuity  in  the  midst  of 
confusion,  and  self-confidence  to  chart  a  course  through  their  present 
tribulations.  This  was  no  Church's  war  or  King's  war;  it  was  a  people's  war 
and  there  was  no  turning  back. 

Through  town  meetings  and  representatives  thereby  elected,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  approved  and  the  State  Constitution  at  first 
rejected;  problems  of  inflation,  prices  and  paper  money  were  tackled  in 
conventions;  plans  for  self-defense  were  put  in  motion;  requisitions  on  the 
town  for  war  supplies,  money  and  militiamen  were  honored;  myriad  local 
matters  were  regularly  put  to  votes  as  the  people  governed  themselves  with 
authority  derived  from  the  people.  Among  Beverly's  most  prominent 
civilian  leaders  during  the  war  were  George  Cabot,  Reverend  Joseph 
Willard,  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Joseph  Wood  and  William  Bartlett.  Henry 
Herrick,  who  had  presided  at  so  many  town  meetings  in  the  troubled  days 
preceding  the  war,  though  sixty  years  of  age,  took  up  arms  and  received  a 
colonel's  commission.  He  resigned  it,  however,  in  1777,  owing  to 
infirmity.  He  passed  away  in  1780  with  his  dream  of  a  united  and 
victorious  America  as  yet  unfulfilled. 

The  issue  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  held  the 
center  of  domestic  political  attention  from  1776  to  the  summer  of  1780. 
The  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  provincial  government  greatly  interested 
the  people  of  Beverly,  who  resoundingly  rejected  the  first  Constitution 
submitted  by  the  General  Court  to  the  towns  on  May  22,  1778.  On  June  1, 
a  Beverly  town  meeting  set  forth  copious  instructions  to  Representative 
Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  regarding  the  weakness  of  the  proposed 
Constitution.  Beverly  wanted  a  document  marked  by  more  "extensive 
liberality  of  sentiment,"  namely  a  bill  of  rights  and  more  equitable 
legislative  representation  drawn  from  districts  divided  according  to 
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population.24 

Ultimately,  a  new  departure  in  constitution  writing  was  instituted,  one 
to  be  copied  by  other  states  and  on  the  national  level  as  well.  A  separate 
convention  was  held  in  early  1780,  apart  from  the  General  Court,  with 
delegates  from  all  the  towns  drawn  together  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  to 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  voters  for  ratification.  George  Cabot  and 
Joseph  Wood  represented  Beverly.  After  carefully  reviewing  the  proposal, 
Beverly's  fifty-three  participating  voters  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  to  adopt 
the  new  Constitution  on  May  29,  1780.  Undergirded  by  a  balanced  and 
well-secured  constitutional  government,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  could  weather  several  more  years  of  war  and  function  in 
peace  as  well  under  the  astute  document  drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolution. 
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X.  BEVERLY  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  COLONIES 


As  the  principal  theatre  of  war  shifted  to  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania  from  1776  through  1779,  hundreds  of  Beverly  men 
marched  with  Massachusetts  units  to  oppose  the  British  in  those  provinces. 
The  largest  concentrations  of  Beverly  recruits  for  the  Continental  Army 
were  in  Captain  Moses  Brown's  company  of  Colonel  John  Glover's 
Fourteenth  Regiment  and  Captain  Billy  Porter's  company  of  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Francis'  Eleventh  Regiment.  Porter's  home  was  in  nearby 
Wenham,  which  also  supplied  its  share  of  soldiers.  Many  Beverly  men 
served  in  other  companies,  such  as  those  commanded  by  Beverly's  Captain 
John  Low  and  Captain  Samuel  Page  of  Danvers.1 

In  addition  to  those  who  joined  the  Continental  Army,  many  local  men 
were  attached  to  the  Essex  County  militia,  which  was  subject  to  call  for 
specific  duty  in  nearby  regions.  To  trace  the  army  careers  of  the  more  than 
five  hundred  Beverly  men  who  served  in  the  War  for  Independence  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  it  is  evident  that  Beverlyites  were 
present  in  the  major  battles  fought  in  the  middle  colonies.  They  were 
particularly  prominent  in  the  fight  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1776 
and  at  Saratoga  in  1777,  campaigns  that  this  narrative  will  highlight. 

Glover's  Fourteenth  Regiment,  comprised  primarily  of  Marbleheaders, 
but  including  volunteers  from  Salem,  Lynn  and  Danvers,  and  at  least  one 
full  company  from  Beverly,  marched  into  the  breastworks  of  Washington's 
Brooklyn  defense  perimeter  on  Long  Island  on  the  morning  of  August  28, 
1776.2  A  well-trained,  crack  outfit,  these  men  had  been  held  in  reserve  on 
Manhattan  for  about  four  weeks  after  arriving  from  Beverly.  The  Long 
Island  campaign  had  been  going  badly  for  the  Americans.  Having  been 
driven  back  by  Howe's  English  and  Hessian  troops,  Washington  was  now 
entrenched  on  a  narrow  penninsula  two  miles  wide  and  one  mile  long 
extending  out  into  the  East  River  across  from  lower  Manhattan. 

On  its  first  day  in  the  trenches  the  Fourteenth  withstood  sharp 
skirmishing  with  the  redcoats  and  received  fire  far  into  the  night.  The  next 
day  (August  29)  the  British  began  digging  siege  lines  in  preparation  for 
final  victory  over  the  struggling  patriots.  Only  the  presence  of  contrary 
winds  and  a  fierce  summer  storm  kept  the  British  fleet  from  sailing  into  the 
East  River  and  cutting  off  all  avenues  of  retreat  for  Washington.  As  the 
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Commander-in-Chief  pondered  his  perilous  position,  he  decided  to 
evacuate  his  forces  that  very  night.  An  army  of  more  than  nine  thousand 
men  would  have  to  be  ferried  under  cover  of  darkness  across  the  East  River 
to  Manhattan  Island  one  mile  away. 

In  addition  to  favorable  weather,  two  other  conditions  were  essential  to 
the  success  of  Washington's  daring  plan.  They  were  the  procurement  of 
enough  craft  to  support  the  amphibious  operation  and  the  availability  of 
experienced  seamen  to  sail  and  row  the  boats  in  the  tricky  tidal  waters. 
Because  secrecy  was  absolutely  necessary,  no  lights  could  be  used  and  the 
entire  enterprise  had  to  be  executed  in  utmost  quiet.  Otherwise,  the  British 
would  rush  upon  the  Americans  as  the  latter  retreated  out  of  their 
fortifications,  resulting  in  death  or  capture  for  the  patriots. 

Once  boats  capable  of  carrying  horses,  men  and  equipment  were 
obtained,  Washington  turned  to  two  Massachusetts  regiments  from  Essex 
County  to  man  the  craft.  They  were  Glover's  Fourteenth  and  Israel 
Hutchinson's  Twenty-seventh,  a  regiment  filled  largely  with  fishermen  and 
seafarers  from  Danvers,  Lynn  and  Salem  and  including  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  Cleaves  of  Beverly.  In  a  sense,  the  future  of  the  Revolutionary 
cause  rested  in  the  ability  of  these  mariners  to  wrestle  time,  tide  and  wind 
and  rescue  the  heart  of  Washington's  army  from  impending  disaster. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  evacuation  began.  Boatload  after 
boatload  sailed  across  in  inky  darkness.  At  midnight  the  wind  turned 
contrary,  but  soon  shifted,  allowing  the  sailing  craft  to  continue  their  duty. 
By  dawn,  almost  all  of  the  nine  thousand  men  had  been  ferried  in  less  than 
nine  hours.  Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  rear  guard  still  remained  on 
Long  Island.  Not  unlike  nature's  benevolence  many  years  later  at  the 
evacuation  of  Dunkirk,  a  thick  fog  provided  friendly  cover  under  which 
the  last  units  could  withdraw.  The  incredible  was  accomplished;  not  only 
men,  but  ammunition,  cannon,  horses  and  other  supplies  were  all  ferried 
to  safety.  The  Continental  Army  was  preserved  intact  to  keep  the  fight  for 
independence  alive. 

Washington  was  so  impressed  with  the  performance  of  Glover's  men 
that  on  September  4  he  placed  a  brigade  under  the  Marbleheader's 
command,  of  which  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  was  a  part.  Cognizant  of  the 
maritime  skills  the  Fourteenth  possessed,  Washington  assigned  Glover's 
troops  to  ferrying,  water  transport  operations  and  other  seaborn  duties  in 
New  York  waters.  It  was  on  land,  however,  that  the  Massachusetts 
mariners  made  their  next  heroic  contribution  to  the  patriot  cause.  On  two 
occasions  Glover  was  called  upon  to  deflect  the  impact-  of  British 
amphibious  invasions  along  the  shores  of  the  Manhattan  area  by  throwing 
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his  units  into  the  breach. 

On  September  15,  Howe  launched  an  attack  at  Kips  Bay  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Manhattan.  The  objective  was  to  eventually  drive  across  the  island 
and  divide  the  American  army.  Intense  shelling  from  the  Royal  Navy 
softened  the  American  defenses  as  the  British  landed.  The  Connecticut 
militia  manning  the  positions  fled.  So  did  two  additional  brigades  which 
were  ordered  in  as  reinforcements.  By  the  time  Washington  arrived,  panic 
had  seized  the  Americans;  it  appeared  that  the  British  would  advance 
unopposed.  Despite  drastic  efforts  by  Washington,  he  could  not  rally  his 
men.  At  this  point,  Glover's  Fourteenth  Regiment  marched  in  from 
Harlem.  In  spite  of  raking  fire  from  the  warships,  these  men  stood  firm. 
Refusing  to  run,  they  incorporated  their  panic-stricken  comrades  into  their 
own  ranks  and  held  the  ground.  Howe  had  seized  a  beachhead,  but  was 
not  able  to  enter  New  York  City.  Furthermore,  Washingtons  much-tested 
morale  was  surely  lifted  by  the  resolute  courage  displayed  by  the 
Fourteenth  amidst  the  confusion  of  fleeing  troops. 

The  next  British  attack  blunted  by  Glover's  detachment  took  place  at 
Pelham  Bay  on  October  18,  1776,  a  furious  encounter  unfortunately 
overlooked  by  many  historians  of  the  Revolution.  Pelham  Bay  is  an 
indentation  in  the  mainland  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound  about  six 
miles  north  of  Manhattan.  Because  the  road  that  led  inland  from  Pelham 
Bay  cut  directly  across  the  positions  of  his  extended  army,  Washington,  on 
October  16,  sent  Glover's  brigade  to  the  bay  to  guard  that  approach  to  the 
American  rear.  Glover  had  under  his  command  four  small  regiments, 
including  his  own  Fourteenth.  His  total  force  numbered  about  750  men 
accompanied  by  three  field  pieces. 

Hoping  to  drive  a  wedge  into  Washington's  now  retreating  army, 
General  Howe  launched  a  well-planned  amphibious  attack  in  Pelham  Bay 
at  dawn  on  October  18.  The  best  estimates  place  his  forces  at  four 
thousand  men,  including  three  thousand  Hessians  and  one  thousand 
English  light  infantry  and  grenadiers.  The  Royal  Navy  landed  the  invaders 
unnoticed,  and  they  were  able  to  advance  inland  more  than  a  mile  before 
Glover  discovered  them.  The  colonel  immediately  dispatched  an  express  to 
General  Lee,  his  superior  officer,  but  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  orders. 
Quick  decision  was  necessary.  Glover  realized  that  his  small  force  was  the 
only  deterrent  to  this  thrust  and  he  deployed  his  ranks  to  deliver  maximum 
fire  power.  Keeping  his  own  regiment  of  180  men  in  reserve  on  high 
ground,  the  Marbleheader  placed  the  other  units  behind  stone  fences  along 
the  road  and  in  the  adjacent  fields.  Each  regiment  was  to  check  the  enemy 
as  long  as  possible,  then  fall  back  to  a  new  wall  while  the  next  regiment  in 
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line  poured  volleys  into  the  British  column  and  likewise  fell  back  to  be 
relieved.  A  kind  of  tactical  leapfrog  resulted.  The  confident  attackers  were 
forced  to  halt  as  continued  American  fire  whipped  their  ranks.  All  morning 
the  Continentals  fought  off  repeated  assaults.  When,  at  midday,  a  second 
British  force  was  observed  marching  toward  the  American  flank,  Glover 
chose  to  retreat  rather  than  be  cut  off  from  Washingtons  main  army. 
Covered  by  the  three  field  pieces,  the  four  regiments  withdrew  in  good 
order  and  after  dark  slipped  off  for  a  night  bivouac  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy. 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  battle  are  difficult  to  determine.  Because  they 
fought  from  behind  stone  walls,  the  American  casualties  were  low, 
approximately  twenty,  of  whom  one-third  were  killed.  British  casualties 
were  as  high  as  two  hundred  killed  and  many  more  wounded.  More 
importantly,  Howes  advance  was  checked  and  General  Washington  saved 
from  encirclement.  There  was  still  time  for  Howe  to  bisect  the  American 
force,  but  he  wasted  another  two  days  before  pushing  ahead,  and  during 
that  time  Washingtons  retreat  was  secured.  The  general  cited  Glover's  unit 
for  bravery  and  urged  others  to  follow  its  example. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  Glover  and  his  men  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  coolness  and  valor  in  danger.  When  the  bulk  of 
Washington's  army  was  withdrawing  across  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Glover  was  consistently  assigned  to  the  exposed  rear  guard.  More  than 
once  his  unit  barely  escaped  capture  by  the  pursuing  British,  and  it  also 
carried  out  dangerous  harassing  and  patrolling  operations  behind  the 
British  lines.  It  was  in  the  final  battle  of  1776,  however,  that  the  Essex 
County  regiment  would  earn  its  greatest  acclaim.  The  setting  was  Trenton 
on  Christmas  night. 

The  daring  night  offensive  that  took  Washington  across  the  ice-clogged 
Delaware  River  to  defeat  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  is  familiar  to  most 
Americans.  What  is  not  well  recognized  is  the  pivotal  role  played  by  five 
score  or  more  Essex  County  men  in  gaining  Washington  the  victory.  In 
short,  Glover's  Fourteenth  Regiment  rowed  the  Continentals  over  the 
river,  marched  nine  miles  to  Trenton  in  the  vanguard  and  cut  off  the 
Hessian  retreat,  then  ferried  Washington's  army  as  well  as  950  prisoners 
back  to  Pennsylvania  -  all  in  the  span  of  thirty-six  hours. 

Traversing  the  Delaware  in  darkness  during  a  howling  snow  storm  was 
in  itself  a  monumental  achievement.  A  fierce  wind  roared  down  the  river 
which  was  high  with  surging  currents  and  littered  with  ice  flows.  The 
crossing  was  so  treacherous  that  only  Washington's  personal  contingent  of 
twenty-four  hundred  troops  finally  made  it  to  the  other  side  with  the 
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necessary  artillery.  Two  other  large  detachments  that  were  to  join  the 
attack  further  downstream  never  negotiated  the  river.  Carried  over  safely 
by  Glover's  skillful  mariners,  Washington  had  to  risk  the  venture  with 
only  his  own  unit. 

The  sizable  boats  procured  for  the  crossing  would  have  taxed  the 
strength  of  seamen  under  normal  circumstances.  They  were  forty  to 
sixty-foot  Durham  boats  usually  employed  in  transporting  ore  and  grain. 
Pointed  at  both  ends  and  with  an  eight-foot  beam  and  shallow  draft,  each 
barge  could  handle  a  large  number  of  men.  Such  craft  were,  however, 
unwieldy  to  navigate,  being  propelled  downstream  by  eighteen-foot  oars 
and  upstream  by  poles.  The  hardest  cargo  to  ferry  was  the  artillery. 
Because  muskets  were  not  dependable  in  wet  weather,  the  success  of  the 
mission  hinged  upon  transporting  eighteen  cannon  over  the  churning 
waters.  Only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  was  this  critical  ordinance  landed 
on  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

After  advancing  five  of  the  nine  miles  toward  Trenton  in  the  bitterest  of 
cold,  Washington  divided  his  forces  to  strike  the  Hessian  encampment 
from  two  directions.  Glover's  Fourteenth  marched  along  the  shore  route 
and  took  up  positions  on  high  ground  commanding  the  primary  retreat 
route  for  the  enemy.  Shrewdly  directing  his  battery  of  artillery,  he  bottled 
up  the  last  escape  corridor  for  the  beleagured  mercenaries.  The  result  was 
humiliation  and  capture  for  the  Hessians. 

The  battle  of  Trenton  produced  effects  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
men  engaged  might  imply.  It  vastly  improved  a  sagging  American  morale, 
helped  Washingtons  military  reputation  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
enhanced  the  credibility  of  the  Continental  Army.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  why  a  statue  of  a  private  in  the  Fourteenth  Continental  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  Trenton  battle  monument  today. 

The  battle  of  Trenton  not  only  closed  the  fighting  for  1776,  it  ended  the 
army  careers  of  the  many  Essex  County  soldiers  whose  enlistments  were 
running  out  on  December  31.  Despite  all  of  Washington's  efforts  to 
encourage  re-enlistment,  most  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  joined  Colonel 
Glover  in  resigning  from  the  army  and  returning  to  New  England.  Within  a 
year  Glover  would  come  back  to  the  army  as  a  general,  but  many  others, 
like  Captain  Moses  Brown,  stayed  in  Essex  County  to  try  the  fortunes  of 
wartime  seafaring,  trade,  and  especially  privateering. 

While  some  Beverlyites  were  serving  with  Glover's  unit  in  1776,  others 
joined  detachments  organized  to  defend  Boston  after  Washington  left  for 
New  York,  By  early  1777,  other  Beverly  men  had  marched  with  new 
regiments  raised  to  garrison  Fort  Ticonderoga  against  invasion  from 
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Canada.  Ebenezer  Francis,  now  a  colonel,  held  commands  both  in  the 
protection  of  Boston  and  later  in  guarding  the  northern  flank  at 
Ticonderoga. 

Francis'  steady  rise  in  rank  came  as, no  surprise  to  the  townsfolk  of 
Beverly.  He  had  demonstrated  leadership  abilities  while  still  in  his 
twenties,  having  served  the  locality  variously  as  schoolmaster,  constable, 
parish  officer  and  Selectman.  When  war  threatened,  he  was  a  leader  in 
organizing  the  militia  and  minuteman  companies.  After  April  19,  1775,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Safety.  A  man  of  deep  family  and 
church  loyalties,  his  humane  and  personable  qualities  are  reflected  in  seven 
extant  letters  he  wrote  from  Cambridge  during  the  siege  of  Boston  where 
he  served  as  a  captain  under  Colonels  Mansfield  and  Hutchinson.3 

After  the  victory  at  Boston,  Francis  was  commissioned  a  colonel  and 
given  command  of  a  militia  regiment  stationed  on  Dorchester  Heights  with 
orders  to  guard  the  sea  approaches  to  Boston  harbor.  Also  serving  in  that 
unit  were  Henry  Herrick  as  adjutant,  and  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler  of 
Ipswich  Hamlet  (now  Hamilton)  as  chaplain.  By  the  end  of  1776,  this 
detachment  had  disbanded  and  Francis  was  appointed  to  raise  the 
Massachusetts  Eleventh  Regiment  to  reinforce  the  Continental  Army  at 
Ticonderoga.  Four  companies  of  the  regiment  hailed  from  Maine  and  four 
from  Essex  County;  the  latter  were  led  respectively  by  Captains  Billy 
Porter  of  Wenham,  Samuel  Page  of  Danvers,  Moses  Greenleaf  of 
Newburyport,  and  Benjamin  Farnum  of  Andover,  who  was  later 
succeeded  by  Stephen  Abbott. 

Recruiting  an  entire  regiment  during  January  and  February  proved  a 
toilsome  task.  Because  military  pay  amounted  to  only  about  ten  dollars  per 
month  for  Continental  soldiers,  other  financial  inducements  were 
concocted.  Both  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Massachusetts 
government  proffered  cash  awards,  or  bounties,  for  enlistment.  To 
encourage  locals  to  join  up,  Beverly  itself  voted  a  supplemental  payment  of 
fourteen  pounds  to  each  non-commissioned  volunteer  signing  for  a 
three-year  hitch.  To  induce  veterans  to  return  to  service,  the  town  added 
an  additional  four  pounds  to  the  bounty  for  all  re-enlistees.4 

Gradually  the  companies  filled  their  quotas.  Captain  Samuel  Page's 
company  listed  men  from  a  wide  area  -  Danvers,  Topsfield,  Marblehead, 
Salem,  Lynn,  Barnstable,  and  at  least  four  men  from  Beverly.  These  were 
Robert  Edwards,  Scipio  Herrick,  Scipio  Bartlett  and  Ceasar  Raymond.  The 
last  three  named  were  probably  Negro  servants,  or  even  slaves,  who  were 
employed  by  the  families  whose  last  names  they  had  taken.  In  contrast,  at 
least  thirty-eight  of  Billy  Porter's  fifty-nine  recruits  were  from  Beverly. 
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Among  the  family  names  represented  were  Batchelder,  Collins,  Corning, 
Herrick,  Raymond,  Shaw,  Wood,  Woodberry,  Dodge,  Leach,  Putnam  and 
Francis.  Four  recruits  came  with  Porter  from  Wenham  and  most  of  the 
surrounding  towns  provided  at  least  one  volunteer.  Colonel  Francis' 
younger  brother,  Thomas,  was  first  lieutenant  to  Porter. 

The  Eleventh  Massachusetts  Regiment  finally  started  for  Lake 
Champlain  and  Ticonderoga  during  the  last  week  of  March.  The  trip,  by 
way  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  took  about  one  month.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  primitive  roads  of  the  time  were  often  quagmires 
during  the  spring.  Upon  arriving  at  Ticonderoga,  Francis  further  organized 
his  outfit  by  appointing  two  of  his  brothers  to  staff  positions.  Ensign 
Aaron  Francis  became  quartermaster  and  John  Francis  was  named 
adjutant.  Reverend  Enos  Hitchcock  of  the  Second  Parish  served  as 
chaplain.  At  the  fort  the  Eleventh  joined  with  other  Continentals  and  nine 
hundred  militiamen  to  form  a  garrison  of  about  thirty-two  hundred  men 
under  the  command  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  himself  once  a  British 
Army  officer.  Specifically,  the  Eleventh  was  attached  to  General  John 
Paterson's  brigade. 

Early  in  June  the  expected  offensive  came  down  from  Canada  led  by  the 
ambitious  General  John  Burgoyne.  At  his  disposal  were  ninety-five 
hundred  fighting  men,  comprised  of  sixty-seven  hundred  British  and 
German  infantry,  six  hundred  artillerymen  and  an  assortment  of 
Canadians,  Tories  and  Indians.  By  July  1,  the  invasion  force  had  swept 
down  Lake  Champlain  and  began  operations  at  Ticonderoga.  Unable  to 
man  full  defenses  against  the  vastly  superior  enemy  who  poured 
continuous  cannon  fire  into  the  fortification  from  the  summit  of  nearby 
Mount  Defiance,  St.  Clair  decided  to  evacuate.  Though  he  lost  his  artillery 
and  stores,  St.  Clair  retreated  in  good  order,  and  except  for  one  costly 
action  at  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  was  able  to  save  his  army. 

During  the  retreat,  the  Massachusetts  Eleventh  was  assigned  to  rear 
guard  duty.  Colonel  Seth  Warner  of  Vermont  headed  the  larger  rear  guard 
contingent  of  which  the  Eleventh  was  a  part.  Instead  of  closely  following 
orders  and  bringing  all  his  regiments  into  the  main  American  camp  at 
Castleton  over  the  night  of  July  6,  Warner  allowed  his  detachment  to 
bivouac  at  Hubbardton,  a  few  miles  north  of  St.  Clair's  camp.  Just  as  the 
Eleventh  was  leaving  camp  the  next  morning,  the  pursuing  British  column 
struck.  The  action  was  intense  and  Warner's  men  fought  well  after  the 
initial  confusion  of  the  surprise  attack.  Bravely  exposing  himself  to  rally 
his  troops,  thirty-three  year  old  Ebenezer  Francis  fell  dead  with  musket  ball 
wounds  in  the  arm  and  breast.  The  Americans  pluckily  held  their  ground 
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until  a  sweeping  bayonet  charge  and  the  arrival  of  Hessian  reinforcements 
drove  them  to  withdraw.  Colonel  Francis'  body  was  left  behind  on  the 
battlefield;  a  Christian  burial  was  provided  by  the  enemy  officers  who 
themselves  admired  his  gallantry.5  For  the  British,  the  victory  at 
Hubbardton  was  dearly  bought.  Although  American  losses  were  greater 
(over  two  hundred  casualties)  Burgoyne  decided  not  to  pursue  with  vigor. 
He  could  not  afford  many  such  encounters.  St.  Clairs  main  force  of 
Continentals  was  shielded  on  its  retreat  and  was  able  to  join  the  larger 
American  army  gathering  near  Albany.  The  over-confident  Burgoyne 
slowly  picked  his  way  southward,  unwittingly  setting  the  stage  for 
disasterous  defeats  near  Saratoga  on  September  9  and  October  7,  1777. 

The  American  triumph  at  Saratoga  has  to  be  one  of  history's  most 
decisive  battles.  The  defeat  of  Burgoyne  not  only  dashed  British  hopes  of 
cutting  the  colonies  in  two;  it  ultimately  brought  vital  foreign  aid  from 
France,  Spain  and  Holland. 

During  the  period  of  fighting  at  Saratoga,  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  then 
commanded  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Tupper  of  Chesterfield,  was  positioned 
on  the  American  right  flank  as  part  of  General  Paterson's  brigade.  Other 
units  stationed  on  the  American  left  and  middle  carried  the  brunt  of  the 
fierce  hand-to-hand  engagements.  Nevertheless,  at  least  two  Beverly  men 
were  wounded  at  Saratoga,  one  mortally.  Luke  Roundy,  an  ensign  under 
Billy  Porter,  died  of  wounds  on  October  20,  1777,  and  John  Francis 
suffered  less  serious  wounds. 

For  the  people  of  the  Boston  region,  the  last  had  not  been  heard  from  the 
defeated  Burgoyne.  Escorted  by  General  Glover,  who  had  returned  to  his 
command  in  time  for  the  Saratoga  campaign,  the  captured  British  officer 
and  his  army  tramped  across  Massachusetts  to  internment  at  Cambridge  to 
await  transportation  to  Europe  under  the  terms  of  surrender.6  According 
to  Edwin  Stone,  it  was  during  this  internment  that  a  paroled  British  officer 
returned  Ebenezer  Francis'  pocket  watch  to  the  dead  patriot's  mother.7 

The  triumph  of  Saratoga  was  followed  by  the  trials  of  Valley  Forge,  both 
for  the  Massachusetts  Eleventh  and  the  bulk  of  Washington's  army.  During 
that  winter  of  1777-1778,  the  British  enjoyed  comfortable  quarters  in 
Philadelphia  while  the  Continentals  clung  to  life  and  hope  in  their  winter 
encampment  twenty  miles  out  in  the  country.  The  letters  of  Chaplain  Enos 
Hitchcock  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Beverly  vividly  portray  the 
hardships.8  With  the  arrival  of  spring,  General  Howe  evacuated 
Philadelphia  to  return  to  New  York  City.  Washington  followed  across 
New  Jersey,  attacking  the  British  at  Monmouth  on  June  28.  At  this,  the  last 
major  battle  in  the  North,  the  Beverly  men  in  Tupper 's  Eleventh  Regiment 
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were  somewhere  in  the  Continental  column,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  struggle.  That  Enos  Hitchcock,  Jonathan  Conant  and 
other  Beverlyites  were  present,  we  infer  from  Hitchcocks  letter  of  July  23, 
1778,  to  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.9  By  1779,  the  Massachusetts  Eleventh  had 
been  transferred  to  garrison  duty  at  West  Point.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  war  they  protected  the  Hudson  highlands  from  invasion  up  the 
river.  While  stationed  in  the  Hudson  region.  Chaplain  Hitchcock  had  the 
distinction  of  at  least  twice  preaching  before  General  Washington  and  his 
staff.  He  also  witnessed  the  hanging  of  Major  Andre,  the  captured  British 
courier  to  traitor  Benedict  Arnold.  At  this  execution  General  Glover  was 
officer  of  the  day.10 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  there  were 
campaigns  in  other  places,  such  as  the  march  of  a  Beverly  militia  unit  to 
Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of  1778  to  join  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  British  at  Newport.11  Some  Beverly  recruits  also  found  their  way  into 
regiments  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  The  story  of  the  contributions  of 
Beverly's  sons  to  the  land  war  will  never  be  completely  unraveled.  Each 
soldier  had  his  own  story.  The  records  are  too  scanty  and  the  episodes  too 
remote  to  capture  fully  the  sacrifices  collectively  and  individually  made. 


END  NOTES 

*The  longest  published  list  of  Beverlyites  serving  in  the  Revolution  is  found  in  Wolkins,  op.  cit.,  26-39. 
Beverly  C.  Carlman  has  supplied  additional  names  in  Supplementary  Record  Book:  Beverly  Participants 
in  the  American  Revolution  (Beverly  Historical  Society,  1971).  Neither  of  the  above  works  lists  unit  or 
location  of  service  for  the  men.  Once  a  veteran's  name  is  known,  the  best  source  for  rank,  unit, 
campaigns,  etc.  is  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War ,  17  Vols.  (Boston: 
Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Co.,  1896-1904).  By  far  the  most  useful  resource  for  the  Beverly  military 
participants  is  Beverly  Carlman's  manuscript  compilation,  "Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  Who  Served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  (Typescripts  at  Beverly  Public  Library  and 
Beverly  Historical  Society).  Based  on  material  collated  between  1965  and  1970,  Mrs.  Carlman  lists  all 
known  information  about  each  of  the  more  than  nine  hundred  local  men  who  fought  on  land  and  sea. 

2The  best  analysis  of  the  Fourteenth's  activities  in  the  New  York  and  Trenton  campaigns  is  Billias, 
General  John  Glover  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit.,  Chapters  1,  9,  10,  11,  to  which  this  account  is  indebted.  Also  see 
Atlas  of  the  American  Revolution,  edited  by  Kenneth  Nebenzahl  with  narrative  by  Don  Higginbotham 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  Co.,  1974),  86-87,  93. 

3In  addition  to  Edwin  Stone's  History  of  Beverly  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit.,  the  fullest  narrative  available  on  the  life 
and  career  of  Ebenezer  Francis  is  a  series  of  weekly  newspaper  articles  by  Frank  C.  Damon  in  the  Salem 
News  from  November  23,  1928  through  March  15,  1929.  Damon  used  manuscript  sources  in  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  to  prepare  his  useful  but  poorly  organized  account.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
March  15,  1929,  article  listing  an  inventory  of  Francis'  estate.  He  owned  a  potters  wheel  and  clay  mill. 
Earthenware  pots  were  probably  turned  out  on  the  Francis  farm  many  years  before  Mr.  Lawrence 
opened  his  Beverly  Pottery.  Several  Francis  letters  from  Cambridge  are  reprinted  in  the  December  28, 
1928  article. 
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4BTR,  February  10,  14,  1777. 

5On  Francis  at  Hubbardton  see  Stone,  op.  cit.,  75-79.  Also,  John  Richard  Alden,  The  American 
Revolution,  1775-1783  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbook,  945),  135.  Also,  Atlas  of  the  American 
Revolution,  op.  cit.,  98. 

6Billias,  General  John  Glover  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  13. 

7Stone,  op.  cit.,  78  ,  79. 

8 Ibid.,  275. 

9 Ibid.,  276. 

10Lovett,  “Country  Parson  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit.,  12.  Billias,  General  John  Glover  .  .  .  ,  op.  cit.,  182. 

nBTR,  August  1,  1778.  About  twenty-eight  militiamen  marched  to  Rhode  Island.  Militiamen  were  also 
sent  to  Rhode  Island  in  summer  1781.  BTR  June  25,  1781. 
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XI .  PRIVATEERING  IN  THE 
LATER  WAR  YEARS 


The  summer  of  1779  saw  Massachusetts  embarking  on  a  most  ambitious 
naval  expedition.1  Under  the  direction  of  the  General  Court,  a  fleet  was 
being  massed  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Penobscot  Bay 
where  they  had  entrenched  at  Castine  earlier  in  the  year.  This  invasion  of 
the  Maine  coast  by  the  British  had  provided  the  Royal  Navy  with  an  ideal 
base  from  which  to  strangle  American  shipping  northwards  from  Boston, 
and  Massachusetts'  leaders  had  judged  that  retaking  control  of  Penobscot 
was  of  utmost  importance. 

Somehow,  despite  the  manpower  shortage  along  the  seacoast,  more  than 
one  thousand  troops  were  raised  by  requisitioning  the  towns.  Many  were 
overaged  men  and  underaged  boys  and  only  half  had  guns.  General 
Solomon  Lovell  of  Weymouth  was  in  command  of  this  army,  and  Colonel 
Paul  Revere  was  In  charge  of  artillery,  a  pitiful  collection  of  three 
nine-pounders  and  four  lighter  guns. 

The  armed  fleet  appeared  formidable,  consisting  of  three  Continental 
warships,  three  provincial  brigs,  one  New  Hampshire  brig  and  twelve 
privateers.  Accompanying  it,  as  it  sailed  northeast  from  Boston  on  July  19, 
were  twenty-one  transports.  Because  of  his  rank  in  the  Continental  service. 
Captain  Dudley  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut  became  grand  Commodore  of 
the  naval  force. 

Among  the  privateers,  insured  and  equipped  by  the  State  for  this 
voyage,  was  Beverly's  sixteen-gun  Defence ,  owned  chiefly  by  Andrew 
Cabot  and  Moses  Brown  and  commanded  by  John  Edmonds  of  Beverly. 
The  eighteen-gun  Black  Prince,  with  a  number  of  Beverly  and  Salem 
owners,  was  also  committed  to  the  attack  along  with  other  armed  vessels 
from  Salem,  Marblehead,  Boston  and  Newburyport. 

They  sailed  with  every  expectation  of  an  easy  victory,  for  the  British 
garrison  was  small,  the  Castine  fort  was  but  half-finished  and  protected  by 
only  three  sloops-of-war.  Instead  of  quickly  attacking  when  it  reached 
Penobscot,  the  fleet  adopted  siege  tactics  and  the  officers  argued  among 
themselves  about  how  to  proceed.  The  quarrelling  and  indecision  lasted 
until  mid-August  when  the  inevitable  occurred.  On  August  13,  seven 
British  warships  from  New  York  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Instead  of 
meeting  them  resolutely  in  the  opening  of  the  bay,  the  Americans  fled 
mindlessly  up  the  river  following  their  Commodore.  The  only  choice 
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became  to  abandon  and  burn  the  ships  to  avoid  capture.  By  the  next 
morning  only  charred  hulks  remained  of  the  Massachusetts  expedition  to 
Penobscot,  and  the  crews,  most  of  whom  escaped  capture,  were  left  to 
straggle  back  southward  in  disgrace. 

The  expedition  proved  a  complete  disaster;  it  cost  Massachusetts  well 
over  a  million  pounds  and  destroyed  a  sizeable  number  of  ships  which 
were  not  immediately  replaceable.  Captain  Saltonstall  was  court-martialed 
and  cashiered,  and  even  Paul  Revere  was  among  those  indicted.  It  took 
him  several  years  to  win  full  acquittal  from  the  charges  that  he  permitted 
his  men  to  disperse  and  go  home  from  Penobscot  without  permission  from 
his  superiors.  For  local  owners  of  the  abandoned  privateers  there  were 
years  of  litigation  before  finally  securing  insurance  payments  for  their  lost 
ships.  In  the  meantime  their  capital  was  severely  depleted. 

By  1780,  Beverly,  like  other  privateering  ports,  was  keenly  feeling  the 
pinch  of  inflation  and  shortages,  the  heavy  loss  of  men  killed  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  blockade.  Each  of  these 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  Penobscot  losses,  drastically  affected  the  pattern 
of  privateering  and  the  welfare  of  Beverly  during  the  final  years  of  the 
war.2 

As  rapid  inflation  gripped  the  infant  nation,  the  cost  of  buying,  fitting 
out  and  insuring  a  privateer  became  so  high  that  few  could  afford  the 
investment.  In  the  fall  of  1776  prize  vessels  were  being  sold  for  L600  to 
L800.  Four  years  later  the  same  size  vessel  brought  L50,000  to  L90,000. 
Insurance  rates  soared  to  forty  percent.  The  increasing  difficulty  of 
actually  bringing  prize  vessels  safely  into  port  made  letter-of-marque 
papers  more  desirable  than  previously ;  there  was  a  sure  profit  in  the  safe 
delivery  of  a  cargo.  This  became  somewhat  more  possible  after  the  alliance 
with  France  in  1778  brought  her  fleets  eventually  to  the  West  Indies  and 
American  waters.3 

Although  all  trade  was  tightly  controlled  by  the  State  after  September, 
1775,  permission  was  usually  granted  to  clear  for  a  neutral  port  with  a 
specific  cargo  in  order  to  return  again  with  war  goods  or  vital  supplies. 
Exports  from  Beverly  were  mainly  lumber,  small  amounts  of  rum,  and  of 
course,  the  ever  desirable  dried  cod;  this  is  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  export 
was  specifically  forbidden,  along  with  all  foodstuffs,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  proviskns  at  home.  By  a  system  of  fraudulent  statements, 
winked  at  by  all  parties,  cod  and  other  fish  continued  to  some  extent  to  be 
a  commodity  of  exchange.  Return  cargoes  from  France,  Spain  and  their 
colonies  included  blankets,  clothing,  rope,  salt,  sugar,  molasses  and  coffee. 
The  State  had  first  chance  to  purchase.  Letters-of-marque  from  Beverly 
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might  also  sail  in  ballast  to  southern  or  Indies  ports,  securing  there  cargoes 
bound  for  Europe.  It  was  common  for  the  more  adventurous  captains  to 
take  hunting  cruises  off  Europe  before  loading  their  return  cargoes.  The 
addition  of  a  prize  or  two,  which  could  be  sent  into  a  European  port, 
meant  more  profit  for  the  danger  risked.  On  such  a  cruise  in  1781  Hugh 
Hill  captured  L15,000  in  gold.4 

Veteran  captains  were  allowed  a  great  deal  of  discretion.  On  February 
12,  1782,  Captain  Benjamin  Lovett  aboard  the  Rambler  was  issued  orders 
by  Andrew  Cabot  to  sail  first  for  Havana.  From  there  he  could  choose  any 
course  he  wished  as  long  as  he  stayed  away  for  at  least  a  year.  He  could 
even  sell  the  Rambler  for  forty  thousand  dollars  if  he  judged  that  most 
profitable.  We  don't  know  what  happened  on  that  long  voyage  or  what 
profits  were"earned,  but  exactly  a  year  and  a  day  later  the  Rambler  was  in 
Virginia  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  Captain  Lovett  served  the 
Cabots  continuously  from  1779  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war  and 
afterwards. 

Following  the  Penobscot  fiasco  fewer  ships  were  owned  in  Beverly  each 
year  than  the*y^ar  before,  and  only  the  Cabots  could  invest  heavily  in  new 
ventures.  One  of  their  last  new  privateers,  the  200-ton  Essex  was  fitted  out 
in  the  spring  of  1780  and  cruised  successfully  for  a  year  before  capture. 
Early  in  1781  the  Cabots  launched  two  new  heavily  armed  merchantmen, 
the  Cicero  and  the  Commerce.  The  latter  was  captured  only  a  few  days  out 
on  her  maiden  voyage,  but  the  Cicero ,  behaving  mostly  as  a  privateer  and 
with  Hugh  Hill  as  master,  cruised  safely  until  the  wars  end.  She  stayed 
mostly  in  European  waters,  often  in  the  English  Channel  and  accompanied 
by  the  Cabots'  Buccanier  and  Revolution ,  both  of  which  also  survived. 

On  January  7,  1782,  George  Williams,  merchant  of  Salem  writes :  "The 
town  of  Marblehead  has  lost  all  but  two  or  three  vessels.  The  town  of 
Beverly  is  almost  in  the  same  order  except  John  and  Andrew  Cabot."5  By 
this  time  the  British  had  been  completely  controlling  our  coastline  for  at 
least  a  year,  making  entry  and  exit  from  American  ports  extremely 
hazardous.  The  English  merchant  vessels  were  sailing  in  convoys  guarded 
by  men-of-war  and  were  increasingly  invincible. 

Lost  with  our  captured  ships  were  the  men  who  sailed  them;  if  not  to 
watery  graves,  to  jails  in  Halifax  or  England,  or  worse  yet,  to  the  notorious 
British  prison  ships  in  New  York  harbor.  Some  were  impressed  into  service 
on  English  ships.  At  first  the  King  was  disposed  to  summarily  treat  his 
prisoners  as  traitors,  but  upon  further  consideration  steps  were  taken  to 
allow  exchanges,  equal  for  equal,  as  in  any  war.  Unarmed  cartels  regularly 
made  exchanges  after  August  of  1776,  but  throughout  the  war  there  was  a 
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shortage  of  English  naval  prisoners  with  which  to  redeem  American 
seamen.  Even  after  a  bounty  of  eight  dollars  per  prisoner  was  offered  by 
Congress  in  1777,  privateers  still  declined  to  risk  carrying  many  prisoners. 
Howe  lists  108  Beverly  mariners  known  to  have  been  taken  prisoner,  some 
two  and  three  times.  The  actual  count  must  have  been  much  greater.  Howe 
estimates  that  probably  two-thirds  of  Beverly  males  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty  were  prisoners  of  the  British  at  some  time  during  the 
war. 

The  disasterous  draining  off  of  able-bodied  men  left  Beverlys  dwindling 
fleet  to  be  manned  largely  by  unskilled  landsmen,  deserters,  prisoners  of 
war  or  other  non- Americans  who  lacked  the  dynamic  of  patriotism.  This 
situation  probably  directly  caused  the  loss  of  several  more  Beverly  vessels. 

Stranger-than-fiction  escapes  and  adventures  befell  many  a  Beverly 
privateersman  before  he  eventually  found  his  way  home  again.  One  such 
was  Ebenezer  Rea,  teen-aged  son  of  militia  Captain  Joseph  Rea.  Young 
Ebenezer,  after  capture  aboard  the  Resource  out  of  Beverly,  was  im¬ 
pressed  to  service  on  the  Pelican ,  a  British  frigate.  When  it  was 
shipwrecked,  he  spent  ten  days  on  a  small  uninhabited  island  in  the  West 
Indies  before  being  rescued  by  another  frigate  and  carried  to  Jamaica. 
There  he  was  confined  on  a  man-of-war  from  which  he  escaped,  only  to 
wander  the  island  for  almost  a  month  during  which  he  nearly  starved. 
Finally,  he  got  aboard  a  Spanish  cartel  bound  for  Havana  and  convinced 
the  captain  to  let  him  join  the  crew.  From  there  he  boarded  an  American 
brig  for  Boston.  Unfortunately,  it  was  captured  off  New  York  by  a  British 
cruiser  and  Rea  found  himself  again  imprisoned,  this  time  on  the  New 
Jersey  in  New  York  harbor.  He  was  returned  to  Beverly  in  a  prisoner 
exchange  a  year  after  his  shipwreck  and  lived  to  relate  his  "vivid 
recollection"  of  Revolutionary  times  to  historian  Edwin  Stone  in  the 
1840s.6 

When  the  Continental  frigate  Hancock  was  captured  in  1777,  the  crew, 
including  John  Blatchford,  the  fifteen-year-old  cabin  boy,  was  imprisoned 
in  Halifax.  Johns  experiences  of  impressment,  first  in  the  Royal  Navy,  then 
in  the  British  Army  in  Sumatra,  and  his  adventurous  escape  to  France, 
cover  the  last  six  years  of  the  war.  When  peace  was  declared  he  was  among 
the  crew  of  the  Cabots'  Buccanier  off  the  coast  of  France.  He  arrived  back 
in  Beverly  a  month  later,  as  yet  only  twenty-one  years  old,  but  having 
spent  most  of  the  Revolution  adventuring  far  from  home,  his  whereabouts 
probably  unknown.7 

The  thirty-five  man  crew  of  the  little  brigantine  Hope ,  which  was  owned 
and  commanded  by  Herbert  Woodberry  of  Beverly,  undertook 
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successfully  an  almost  unique  feat  when  captured  by  the  Prince  Edward ,  a 
large  Nova  Scotia  privateer.  An  imprisoned  crew  often  recaptured  their 
own  ship,  but  seldom  also  took  that  of  their  captors.  This  was  achieved  by 
the  men  of  the  Hope  in  1782.  With  a  prize  crew  aboard  the  Hope ,  and 
Captain  Woodberry  and  his  crew  confined  on  the  Prince  Edward ,  the  two 
vessels  anchored  in  a  small  Labrador  harbor  to  refit.  While  there,  the 
Hope's  crew  worked  out  a  plan  to  rise  against  their  captors,  numbering  at 
least  sixty.  Early  on  the  appointed  day,  however.  Captain  Simmond  of  the 
Prince  Edward  insisted  that  Captain  Woodberry  accompany  him  to  shore 
on  a  fishing  trip.  Reluctantly,  Woodberry  finally  consented.  During  their 
absence,  the  Hope's  men  went  ahead  with  their  plans  and  suddenly  seized 
control  of  the  Prince  Edward  and  then  the  Hope.  Returning  from  fishing. 
Captain  Simmond  found  himself  a  captive  on  his  own  ship.  Not  wanting  to 
continue  the  game  further.  Captain  Woodberry  left  his  prisoners  in 
Labrador  and  sailed  for  Beverly,  no  doubt  proud,  not  only  to  be  again  in 
possession  of  his  sixty-ton  Hope ,  but  also  to  be  accompanied  by  this 
160-ton  prize.  She  proved  to  be  a  Gloucester  vessel,  earlier  taken  by  the 
British  and  renamed. 

Beverly,  throughout  the  war,  carried  on  a  curious  illicit  relationship 
with  Nova  Scotians  who  came  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  their  small 
unarmed  sloops  and  schooners.  These  were  from  the  southern  towns  of 
Barrington  and  Yarmouth  which  were  settled  largely  by  families  from 
Barnstable  and  Essex  Counties  in  Massachusetts.  As  the  Revolution 
developed  they  found  themselves  cut  off  from  Halifax  by  the  American 
privateers  and  quite  ignored  by  the  English  there.  The  only  remaining 
pre-war  market  for  their  salt,  fish  and  potatoes  was  New  England.  They 
could  hardly  consider  their  relatives  in  Massachusetts  as  "the  enemy"  and 
attempted  to  be  declared  neutral.  Failing  at  that,  some  of  the  Nova 
Scotians  devised  a  clever  scheme  to  continue  contact  and  trade  without 
arousing  undue  suspicion.  Their  scheme  came  to  be  winked  at  by  the 
pragmatic  officials  and  merchants  of  Beverly.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
petitioning  the  General  Court  for  permission  to  remove  their  families  back 
to  Massachusetts  that  allowed  these  Nova  Scotians  access  to  Beverly 
harbor.  At  the  same  time,  they  asked  for  permission  to  sell  their  cargoes 
and  purchase  stated  quantities  of  goods.  A  Daniel  Corning  made  several  of 
these  voyages  to  his  former  hometown  of  Beverly  over  three  years,  but  in 
August,  1780,  still  had  not  found  time  to  transport  his  family  thither.  His, 
like  many  other  such  petitions,  was  based  on  a  purely  fictional  intent  to 
change  domiciles. 

More  important  than  the  trade  thus  continued,  was  the  safe  conduct 
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home  of  many  American  prisoners  escaped  or  paroled  from  Halifax.  By 
finding  their  way  to  Yarmouth  or  Barrington,  they  were  assured  of  kindly 
treatment  and  passage  to  Massachusetts  with  such  as  Benjamin  Brown  or 
Thomas  Flint,  both  Nova  Scotians  familiar  on  Beverly's  wharves.  These 
always  arrived  with  dried  fish  or  salt  to  sell  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  prisoners  they  had  aided. 

By  1781,  the  visits  of  these  and  other  Nova  Scotians  became  less 
welcome.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  they  were  passing  information 
concerning  our  armed  vessels  to  the  British,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  to  our 
fleet.  Sixty-one  merchants  of  Salem  and  Beverly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  search  the  towns  and  take  prisoner  all  Nova  Scotians.  The  Court 
assented  and  for  a  while  carried  out  the  petition's  intent.  During  this  period 
two  Beverly  privateers  were  involved  in  a  raid  on  Lunenberg,  south  of 
Halifax.  Much  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  the  Nova  Scotians  still 
existed,  however,  and  a  later  petition  signed  by  161  others,  mostly  seamen 
and  escaped  prisoners  who  had  been  aided,  asked  reversal  of  the  policy. 
The  trade  was  resumed  but  not  with  the  former  good  will.  In  1782,  David 
Corning,  while  actually  bringing  fourteen  American  prisoners  home,  was 
taken  as  a  prize  by  a  Salem  privateer.  The  General  Court,  however, 
ordered  him  and  his  vessel  released  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  trading  Nova  Scotians  did  carry  information 
to  the  British,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  also  aided  the  Americans.  Their 
precarious  position  obliged  them  to  help  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  Robert 
Haskell,  in  1774,  actually  did  remove  his  family  back  to  Beverly  from 
Nova  Scotia  where  he  had  lived  for  twelve  years.  He  was  employed  during 
1776  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  making  at  least  two 
voyages  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  "purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the 
motions  of  the  fleet  and  armies  of  our  enemies."8 

War  is  always  an  economic  loss,  and  the  privateering  fortunes  amassed 
early  in  the  Revolution  were  mostly  lost  by  the  time  peace  returned  in  the 
spring  of  1783.  Among  those  who  did  handsomely  profit  because  of  the 
war  were  the  Cabots  of  Beverly  and  the  Derbys  of  Salem.  It  was  fitting  that 
John  Derby,  who  had  taken  news  of  the  Revolution  to  England 
immediately  after  April  19,  1775,  was  the  first  to  bring  news  of  impending 
peace  back  from  England  aboard  the  Astrea  in  early  April,  1783.  Had  the 
colonies  not  engaged  in  privateering,  it  is  likely  that  unemployment, 
economic  collapse  and  shortages  of  capital  and  war  supplies  would  have 
combined  to  make  victory  against  the  British  impossible. 
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THE  WAR  ENDS 


By  October,  1781,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  settled  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  though  the  war  sputtered  on  for  another  year  and  a  half.  When 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  army  on  that  Virginia  peninsula,  there 
was  little  likelihood  that  the  British  government  would  raise  a  new 
expedition  to  subdue  the  wayward  colonies.  After  months  of  negotiation 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  received  final  signatures  on  September  3,  1783.  Eight 
years  of  war  with  England  had  officially  drawn  to  a  close. 

For  the  populace  of  Beverly,  as  throughout  the  colonies,  the  news  of 
American  victory  brought  a  great  sense  of  relief.  Spirited  celebrations 
marked  the  occasion.  The  years  of  sacrifice  and  stress  had  at  last  brought 
forth  fruit  as  a  new,  independent  nation  tooks  its  place  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

There  were  other,  less  pleasant  affairs  to  handle  although  peace  was  at 
hand.  For  Beverly,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  dead,  the  missing,  and  the 
prisoners  not  yet  home  is  revealed  in  the  town  appropriations  for  relief  and 
in  the  long  list  of  exemptions  from  taxes.  The  potential  return  of  loyalists 
presented  another  dilemma.  On  this  issue,  the  town  took  a  hard  line  on 
May  16,  1783,  instructing  Representative  Nathan  Dane  to  vote  in  the 
General  Court:  "...  the  absentees  and  refugees  so  called  may  not  have  any 
Liberty  to  return  to  the  Commonwealth  but  be  excluded  from  having  any 
lot  or  portion  amongst  us."9  There  would  be  no  clemency  in  Beverly  for 
repentant  Tories. 

A  moment  of  post-war  military  splendor  came  to  the  vicinity  at  the  end 
of  hostilities.  A  contingent  of  French  soldiers  passed  through  en  route  to 
Portsmouth  where  they  were  to  embark  for  France.  Always  noted  for 
resplendent  uniforms  with  much  white  displayed,  the  French  camped 
overnight  in  North  Beverly  at  the  southwest  corner  of  where  Cabot  and 
Conant  Streets  now  cross.10  Apparently  these  were  not  the  only  French 
soldiers  to  visit  Beverly.  Some  French  troops  were  camped  on  the  coastal 
land  of  Josiah  Ober  in  Beverly  Cove,  either  in  1780  when  sick  Frenchmen 
were  detailed  to  the  Boston  area,  or  at  the  end  of  the  war  while  awaiting 
passage  to  Europe.11 

As  the  French  Army  tramped  to  Portsmouth,  the  people  of  Beverly 
could  take  pride  from  having  prevailed  in  a  struggle  larger  than  their  own 
private  interests.  Not  only  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  when  the 
town  was  the  most  important  port  in  the  colonies,  but  throughout  the 
conflict  both  at  home  and  at  the  battle  front,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  the 
citizenry  had  stood  unflinchingly  in  support  of  the  cause.  Beverly  had 
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supplied  more  than  nine  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  out  of  a  population  of 
about  twenty-seven  hundred.  The  success  of  the  rebellion  would 
profoundly  affect  the  course  of  the  future  for  all  peoples  of  the  earth.  The 
first  break  in  the  European  colonial  system  was  secured.  For  the  first  time 
in  modern  history  a  republican  government  was  established  over  a  large 
nation.  The  demand  for  political  and  social  justice  as  endowed  by  the 
Creator  would  be  taken  up  by  other  men  in  other  places.  Despite  her 
sacrifices,  Beverly  could  take  heart  in  having  championed  that  ideal  so 
faithfully. 
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XII.  EPILOGUE 


The  double  transition  from  war  to  peace  and  from  colony  to  republic 
was  more  than  the  American  economy  could  easily  bear.  The 
independence  won  resulted  in  dire  depression  as  its  aftermath.  To  attempt 
to  restore  the  prosperity  of  pre-Revolution  days,  Beverly  again  looked  to 
the  sea,  although  what  remained  of  the  fleet  was  in  shambles.  Spurred  on 
by  bounties  on  cod  offered  by  the  new  Federal  government,  Beverly  was 
by  1790  the  only  fishing  port  which  had  increased  both  catch  and  vessel 
tonnage  over  pre-war  figures.1  Her  fishing  fleet,  composed  mostly  of  large 
"Grand  Bankers,"  continued  to  grow  until  1840  when  it  reached  its  zenith 
of  sixty-four  "sail.//2 

Deprived  of  both  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  as  markets, 
merchants  had  to  find  new  trade  routes.  The  Cabots  opened  a  new  era  in 
1784  when  they  sent  the  Buccanier  and  Commerce  to  the  Baltic  and  St. 
Petersburg  (now  Leningrad).  Immense  profits  were  to  be  made  and  soon 
Russia  became  one  of  Americas  best  customers.  By  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  close  to  two  hundred  United  States  vessels  had  become 
"Russiamen"  and  were  regularly  making  the  long  voyage,  some  even  going 
all  the  way  around  Norway  to  Archangel  to  avoid  Danish  privateers.  New 
England  rum,  flour  and  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  sugar  from  the 
non-British  West  Indies  were  the  staples  of  the  Baltic  trade.  These  were 
exchanged  for  household  linen,  and  for  canvas,  duck,  hemp  and  iron  used 
in  the  shipbuilding  trades.3  Moses  Brown  and  Israel  Thorndike  turned  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Orient  while  continuing  a  regular  trade  with  the 
non-British  Carribbean  islands.4  The  coasting  trade  slowly  revived  by 
literally  trying  all  ports  and  peddling  all  cargoes,  often  pitifully  homely 
and  varied. 

During  this  period  of  war  debt,  depression,  burdensome  taxes  and 
painful  rebuilding  of  commerce,  Beverly  had  great  difficulty  in  filling  town 
offices,  especially  that  of  constable-tax  collector.5  Nevertheless,  the  town 
form  of  government  showed  its  vitality  and  versatility  and  essential  tasks 

were  carried  out. 

Those  capitalists  who  emerged  from  the  Revolution  with  any  resources 
invested  them  in  imaginative  projects  on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea.  Never 
again  would  Beverlys  commerce  be  exclusively  maritime.  The  Essex  Bridge 
joined  Salem  and  Beverly  in  1788  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
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invested  by  the  Israel  Thorndike,  John  and  George  Cabot  triumvirate  in 
partnership  with  other  investors.  Besides  being  financially  successful  as  a 
toll-bridge,  it  greatly  improved  the  commercial  capacity  of  the  two 
seaports.  Seagoing  enterprises  of  the  two  towns  were  further  linked  when 
the  United  States  Customs  depot  at  Beverly  was  merged  with  that  of  Salem 
in  1790. 

The  Beverly  Cotton  Manufactory,  horse  powered  and  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America  (1788)  was  a  Cabot-Brown-Thorndike  venture  with  Dr.  Joshua 
Fisher  as  manager.  When  George  Washington  made  a  good-will  tour 
through  New  England  in  1789,  he  admired  the  new  bridge  as  he  crossed  it 
on  horseback  from  Salem  on  the  morning  of  October  30;  in  his  diary  he 
ascribed  to  it  "a  handsome  appearance/'  After  breakfasting  at  the  home  of 
his  friend  and  correspondent,  George  Cabot,  Washington  rode  with  Cabot 
to  the  cotton  mill  in  North  Beverly.  The  President  commented  in  his  diary 
that  "...the  whole  seemed  perfect,  and  the  Cotton  Stuffs  that  they  turn  out, 
excellent  of  their  kind.6" 

Major  political  events  of  the  post-Revolutionary  period  revolved  around 
the  adjustment  of  world  trade  not  only  to  the  American  Revolution,  but  to 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  which  followed  in  Europe. 
New  England  maritime  interests  ardently  hoped  for  continued  peace  in 
which  to  rebuild.  Since  Beverly's  policymakers  in  government  were  also 
her  leading  merchants,  and  the  same  was  true  up  and  down  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  legislation  tended  to  protect  the  seaboard  mercantile 
pursuits. 

Smoldering  frustration  with  their  financial  stresses  and  unfair  lack  of 
political  representation  so  enraged  the  farmers  of  western  Massachusetts 
that  they  resorted  to  civil  conflict  in  Shays'  Rebellion  during  the  summer  of 
1786.  Their  lawlessness  continued  until  winter  when  the  remaining  bands 
of  marauders  were  broken  up  by  loyal  militia  and  eastern  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  for  duty.  John  Francis  of  Beverly  raised  a  company  in  Beverly 
and  Danvers  to  march  under  Colonel  Wade  of  Ipswich.  The  result  was  the 
victory  of  property  over  populism  and  seaboard  over  inland  Massachusetts. 

In  the  same  year  that  Shays'  Rebellion  was  disquieting  the  Massachusetts 
political  scene,  other  citizens  were  looking  westward  for  a  new  start. 
Meeting  in  a  Boston  tavern,  a  group  formed  the  Ohio  Company  to  sponsor 
settlement  in  the  uninhabited  area  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
well-known  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich  Hamlet  (now  Hamilton) 
was  a  leader  who  organized  a  wagon  train  to  transport  Essex  County 
families  to  the  opportunities  of  the  new  region  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory.  When  Cutler's  wagon  train  left  for  the  West  on  December  3, 
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1787,  several  Beverly  families  were  in  the  column,  including  the  household 
of  Revolutionary  veteran,  Peter  Shaw.  This  group  of  settlers  provided  the 
nucleus  for  the  town  of  Marietta,  Ohio.7 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Beverly  leadership  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
proposed  Federal  Constitution  of  1787.  In  1788,  George  Cabot,8  Israel 
Thorndike  and  Joseph  Wood  represented  the  town  at  the  Massachusetts 
convention  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution.  During  the  1790's,  when 
Washington  and  John  Adams  held  the  United  States  Presidency  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Essex  County 
politicians  enjoyed  an  unusually  high  degree  of  influence  in  setting  the 
national  course.  When  the  first  cleavage  over  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  fixing  national  fiscal  policy  and  relations  with  France  and 
England  split  the  founding  fathers  into  two  political  parties,  a  dozen  or  so 
local  leaders  known  as  the  Essex  Junto  dominated  the  Federalist  Party.  All 
had  roots  in  Essex  County,  though  some  lived  in  Boston.  George  Cabot  of 
Beverly,  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem  and  Fisher  Ames  of  Boston  were 
among  the  most  powerful,  the  first  two  serving  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  latter  sitting  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Nathan  Dane  and 
Hugh  Hill  were  among  Beverly's  influential  members.  Hamilton's 
monetary  and  commercial  policy  of  abetting  trade,  manufacturing  and 
creditor  interests  greatly  satisfied  the  Junto. 

The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  1793  was  "warmly  seconded"  in 
Beverly.9  By  it  the  United  States  refused  to  ally  with  France  against 
England  in  the  European  struggle.  War  with  England  was  again  averted  by 
Jay's  Treaty  in  1794  to  the  vast  relief  of  the  seaports,  which  by  then  were 
riding  the  crest  of  a  colossal  boom.  Although  anti-British  feeling  was 
strong  because  of  British  harassment  of  American  ships  and  seamen,  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  were  plainly  offensive  to  many 
Americans,  whose  sentiments  were  therefore  by  default  forced  to  favor 
Britain  over  France.  Despite  an  undeclared  naval  war  with  France  in  the 
late  1790's,  in  which  Beverly  merchant  vessels  were  captured  by  French 
privateers,  trade  and  profits  burgeoned.  As  the  eighteenth  century  gave 
way  to  the  nineteenth,  Beverly  and  Salem  reached  their  pinnacle  of  wealth 

and  prestige  in  international  trade. 

By  1807,  Morison  estimates  that  the  Massachusetts  fleet  was  bringing  in 
about  fifteen  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  freight  money  alone,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  Federal  budget  for  the  previous  year.  All  this 
ended  abruptly  in  December  of  1807  when  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
pushed  through  Congress  an  embargo  on  all  American  shipping  to  foreign 
ports.  Following  the  election  of  1800,  the  Federalists  of  New  England  had 
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lost  their  control  of  national  affairs,  and  they  could  not  sway  the  vote.  The 
purpose  of  the  embargo  was  ostensibly  to  avoid  the  constant  harassment  at 
sea  by  both  the  French  and  the  English.  The  merchants,  however,  feared 
harassment  less  than  embargo.  George  Cabot  claimed  that  a  profit  could 
be  made  if  only  one  out  of  three  ships  escaped  piracy  at  sea.  Since 
Massachusetts  was  the  nations  principal  shipowner,  the  Commonwealth 
felt  most  keenly  the  stagnation  of  commerce  over  the  next  fifteen  months. 
Responding  to  the  political  excitement  of  the  time,  Beverlys  large  and 
spirited  town  meetings  formally  protested  the  embargo  and  petitioned  both 
the  Congress  and  the  General  Court  for  repeal.11 

Dr.  Bentley,  diarist  of  Salem,  found  only  one  consolation  in  the 
embargo — the  stimulus  to  pleasure  boating  in  Salem  Bay!12  A 
Newburyport  newspaper  jingle  expressed  coastal  feelings  thus : 

Our  ships  all  in  motion  once 
whitened  the  ocean , 

They  sailed  and  returned  with  a 
cargo ; 

Now  doomed  to  decay ,  they  have 
fallen  a  prey 

To  Jefferson  -  worms  -  and  embargo.13 

The  failure  of  Jefferson's  embargo  policy  is  now  well  understood.  As  a 
neutral  trading  nation,  there  was  no  way  for  the  fledgling  United  States  to 
force  the  hand  of  either  France  or  England,  when  both  were  locked  in  the 
final  struggle  of  more  than  a  century  of  intermittent  war  between  them. 
Much  to  the  chagrin  of  Essex  County,  Jefferson's  successor.  President 
James  Madison,  proved  no  more  able  in  playing  Britain  against  France. 
The  unpopular  War  of  1812  resulted,  a  conflict  to  which  New  England 
reacted  with  great  consternation. 

From  the  moment  of  declaration  of  war  Beverlyites  were  disapproving  of 
the  hostilities.  Atlantic  ports  were  soon  blockaded  by  the  Royal  Navy, 
making  seaborne  trade  exceedingly  hazardous.  With  British  men-of-war 
again  patrolling  the  New  England  coast,  new  fears  of  raiding  were  kindled. 
Several  Beverly  families  moved  inland  for  safety.  The  threat  became 
reality  on  June  9,  1814,  when  an  enemy  warship  drove  a  schooner  ashore 
and  set  fire  to  it  on  Mingo's  Beach.  In  response,  a  company  of  infantry 
from  Haverhill  and  Methuen,  and  of  artillery  from  Danvers,  reported  to 
Beverly  to  defend  the  coast;  a  battery  was  established  at  Paul's  Head. 
Before  further  depredations  were  felt,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ,  had  been 
executed  and  a  new  era  of  peace  was  introduced. 
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The  four  and  one-half  decades  which  separated  the  termination  of  the 
War  of  1812  from  the  Civil  War  saw  many  changes  in  Beverly  life.  In  this 
respect  the  experience  of  Beverly  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  new 
developments  that  were  sweeping  the  larger  American  society.  Among 
these  were  rapid  economic  expansion,  the  growth  of  railroads,  the 
cultivation  of  social  reform  movements  and  the  absorption  of  new 
immigrants. 

The  Sunday  School  was  the  first  of  many  reform  causes  championed  by 
Beverlyites  in  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  Jeffersonian  embargo, 
Beverlys  wharves  were  crowded  with  idle  ships  and  her  streets  with  idle 
crews,  many  of  them  foreigners  with  families  and  stranded  far  from  home. 
Soup  kitchens  provided  bodily  sustenance,  and  two  young  ladies  were 
inspired  to  provide  moral  guidance  for  the  many  children  who  were 
running  wild  on  the  docks  and  disturbing  the  peace.  Hannah  Hill  and 
Joanna  Batchelder  Prince  undertook  to  teach  thirty  or  so  youngsters  in  the 
home  of  Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  on  Sundays,  and  so  founded  in  1810  New 
England's  first  Sunday  School.  Fashioned  after  those  established  only 
slightly  earlier  in  England  by  Robert  Raikes,  the  school  was  separate  from 
the  parish  and  was  for  the  unchurched.  It  was  later  incorporated  into  the 
First  Parish  ministry  by  Reverend  Abbott,  who  in  1822  requested  that 
Robert  Rantoul  become  the  first  superintendent  and  organize  the  more 
than  two  hundred  children  into  forty  classes.14 

"Squire"  Robert  Rantoul  (1778-1858)  and  his  son,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 
(1805-1852),  who  were  leading  citizens  in  pre-Civil  War  Beverly, 
enthusiastically  threw  their  efforts  into  numerous  causes  designed  to  rid 
society  of  social  evils.  Squire  Rantoul's  drug  store,  founded  in  1796  at  the 
corner  of  Cabot  and  Washington  Streets,  held  distinction  as  the  oldest  such 
shop  in  the  United  States.  He  established  a  total  abstinence  society  to 
combat  the  tragedy  of  drunkenness.  A  devotee  to  other  reforms,  he  also 
lectured  against  slavery  and  capital  punishment.  As  the  crusade  against 
slavery  heightened  in  the  Northeast,  prominent  abolitionists  such  as 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner  promoted  the  cause  in  Beverly.  In 
nearby  Newburyport,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  unleashed  in  1831  his  first 
issue  of  The  Liberator,  the  most  bombastic  of  the  abolitionist  newspapers. 
Among  other  Beverly  reformers  was  the  Reverend  George  Trask,  who 
became  an  ardent  campaigner  against  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  supported  the  organization  of  labor  unions  and 
heavily  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools.  He  joined  with 
Horace  Mann  in  promoting  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  Senate  term  of  Daniel  Webster  in  1851,  Robert 
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Rantoul,  Jr.  died  during  the  next  year  in  Washington,  D.C.  Numbered 
among  the  outstanding  leaders  of  Massachusetts  in  the  'middle  period"  of 
American  history,  the  Rantouls  merit  a  well-researched  biographical  study 
which  could  hopefully  unlock  Beverly's  history  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.15 

Nathan  Dane  was  the  most  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Beverly  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  republic.  As  a  young  member  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  Congress  he  drafted  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
on  the  state  level  participated  eventually  in  many  revisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution  and  various  laws.  A  reformer  at  heart,  Dane 
was  a  founder  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  the 
first  society  of  its  kind.  Also  a  scholar,  he  wrote  the  nine-volume  A 
General  Abridgement  and  Digest  of  American  Law  (1823  and  1829)  and 
endowed  the  Dane  Professorship  of  Law  at  Harvard  University.  Dane,  in  a 
manner  typical  of  informed  gentlemen  of  his  day,  supported  scientific  and 
technical  advance.  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  first  experimental  steamboat 
in  the  region. 

The  reform  spirit  in  Beverly  greatly  influenced  the  way  in  which  the 
people  viewed  their  country's  entrance  into  another  unpopular  war  in 
1846.  Because  of  strong  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  expansion  of 
territory  where  it  might  be  practiced,  there  was  little  support  for  the 
conflict  with  Mexico  in  1846-1848. 

The  proliferation  of  denominations  and  founding  of  new  parishes 
reflects  another  feature  of  the  changing  social  scene  in  nineteenth-century 
Beverly.  With  the  adoption  by  the  First  Parish  of  the  liberal  Unitarian 
beliefs  sweeping  eastern  Massachusetts  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  group 
of  "new  light"  Trinitarians  split  off  and  formed  the  Dane  Street  Church,  or 
Third  Parish  in  1802.  Likewise,  in  1837,  eighty-two  members  of  the  Dane 
Street  congregation  (plus  eight  from  the  First  Parish)  joined  together  to 
found  the  Washington  Street  Congregational  Church  in  opposition  to  the 
exuberant  anti-liquor  preaching  of  the  Reverend  Oliphant  of  Dane  Street.16 
As  early  as  1801,  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  with  a  separate  Baptist 
congregation  officially  established  at  Beverly  Farms  in  1827.  The 
Universalists  founded  a  church  in  Beverly  in  1840.  Six  years  later. 
Episcopalians  began  holding  services  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Methodists 
prospered  somewhat  belatedly,  not  organizing  a  congregation  until  1867. 
Finally,  the  first  Beverly  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  dedicated  for 
services  in  1870 ;  previous  to  this  local  Catholics  had  to  travel  to  Salem  to 
celebrate  mass.17 
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The  presence  of  new  churches  is  but  another  expression  of  the 
diminishing  homogeneity  of  the  population  of  Essex  County.  With  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland  in  the  1840s,  hundreds  of  thousands 
fled  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to  new  homes  in  America.  Beverly  received  her 
share  of  Irish  immigrants,  many  of  whom  became  leading  citizens.  As  local 
industry  expanded,  French  Canadians  began  to  emigrate  southward. 
Names  of  French  derivation  could  hardly  be  considered  new  to  Beverly 
because  French  families  had  been  present  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
French  Huguenot  families,  such  as  the  Larcoms,  had  fled  to  Beverly  from 
France  after  1685  when  the  persecution  of  Protestants  heightened  in  their 
homeland.  In  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  English  government 
transplanted  about  one  thousand  Acadian  French  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Massachusetts  to  remove  an  internal  threat  from  that  Canadian  peninsula. 
Beverly  and  her  neighboring  seaports  absorbed  a  number  of  these  French 
families  who  tended,  because  of  their  sad  plight,  to  become  welfare 
burdens  on  the  town  budget.18 

Although  the  North  Beverly  cotton  mill  ceased  production  by  1815, 
manufacturing  became  increasingly  important  to  Beverly  after  1812.  The 
British  naval  blockade  during  the  War  of  1812  forced  the  citizenry  to 
develop  more  local  trades.  Idle  fishermen  turned  especially  to  shoemaking, 
a  home  industry  which  gradually  transformed  into  a  major  factory 
enterprise  in  the  area.  Coupled  with  the  rise  of  the  shoe  industry,  leather 
tanning  also  took  on  new  significance  in  Beverly. 

Shoemaking  proved  a  handy  financial  supplement  for  off-season 
fishermen  and  farmers.  The  roadsides  of  Beverly  were  dotted  with  little 
shops,  each  establishment  containing  from  one  to  six  cobbler's  benches. 
Scant  equipment  was  needed  in  those  early  days;  the  lap-stone,  hammer 
and  awl  were  the  major  tools  of  the  trade.  Also,  Beverly  women  engaged  in 
hand-binding  shoes  at  home.  Each  week  large  two-horse  vans  from  Lynn 
or  Haverhill  stopped  by  to  deliver  raw  materials  and  collect  finished 
work.19 

Rubber  was  another  important  product  of  Beverly  before  1860.  The 
Eagle  Rubber  Company  at  the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Rantoul  Streets  was  a 
major  local  manufactory.  Despite  fires  in  1846  and  1857,  the  company 
prospered,  turning  out  haversacks  and  knapsacks  in  great  abundance 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  main  plant  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1862. 
Also  consumed  by  fire  during  that  same  year  was  the  rope  walk,  one  of 
Beverly's  oldest  manufacturing  establishments.  Immediately  following  the 
Revolution  the  Cabots  had  constructed  a  long  shed  for  twining  ropes  for 
ships.  The  building  was  eventually  moved  and  sold  to  another  owner  who 
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continued  producing  ropes  made  of  imported  hemp  until  the  fire  of  1862. 

Beverly  became  known  for  household  products  as  well.  Beginning  in 
1808,  Israel  and  Oliver  Trask  introduced  Britannia  ware  by  adding  more 
antimony  than  earlier  pewter  had  contained.  Later,  a  flourishing  pottery 
was  built  by  the  Lawrence  family.  They  apparently  turned  out  the  original 
"Boston  baked  bean"  pots.  Throughout  the  period  the  Webber  Spice 
Factory  prepared  imported  spices  for  sale  on  the  American  market.  In 
1839,  a  woolen  carpet  manufactory  began  weaving  floor  coverings  in 
Beverly. 

Seafaring  and  shipbuilding  continued  to  attract  local  investment.  A 
whaling  company  was  organized  in  1832.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  large 
clipper  and  packet  ships  of  mid-century  shifted  transoceanic  trade  to  the 
deep-water  harbor  of  Boston  rather  than  Beverly  or  Salem,  a  substantial 
number  of  schooners  were  still  framed  up  at  the  shipyard  on  Tuck's  Point. 
The  130-ton  Eastwind  was  launched  in  1853,  and  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  140-ton  vessel.  Some  Beverly  seamen  sailed  the  long  route 
around  Cape  Horn  to  California  after  gold  was  discovered  there  in  1848. 
Of  course,  Essex  County  money  followed  the  seafarers  to  the  West  Coast 
gold  fields.  At  one  point  there  was  even  a  Beverly  Joint  Stock  San 
Francisco  Mining  Company  organized  to  prospect  for  the  precious  metal. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  significantly  altered  the  patterns  of  economic 
and  social  life  on  the  North  Shore.  By  1839  a  section  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  connected  Salem  with  Ipswich  via  Beverly.  Within  four  years  the 
rail  line  was  extended  through  North  Beverly  to  Wenham  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  ice  from  the  lakeside  storage  houses  to  the  ocean  wharves.  Rail 
service  to  Gloucester  soon  replaced  the  old  Gloucester  stage  coach.  The 
first  horse-drawn  street  cars  connecting  Beverly  and  Salem  appeared  in 
1863. 

Civic  improvements  accompanied  other  developments  in  mid-century 
Beverly.  In  1841,  the  former  Andrew  Cabot  mansion  was  purchased  from 
the  estate  of  Israel  Thorndike  for  use  as  a  new  and  spacious  Town  Hall.  It 
was  in  this  mansion  that  Israel  Thorndike  had  entertained  President  James 
Monroe.  During  the  Monroe  Presidency  the  famed  Revolutionary  hero 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  also  visited  Beverly  on  August  31,  1824.  The  Beverly 
Public  Library,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  Commonwealth,  was 
organized  in  the  early  fifties,  as  was  the  Beverly  Citizen ,  the  town's  first 
newspaper.  The  first  issue  of  the  Beverly  Times  was  published  in  1882. 
Water  service  commenced  in  1869.  A  light  house  was  built  on  Paul's  Head 
in  1871. 20  New  schools  were  planned  and  police  and  fire  protection  were 
upgraded. 
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When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  Beverly  was  a  confident,  mature 
community  with  two  centuries  of  self-government  to  draw  upon  as  its 
young  men  left  to  battle  thase  who  would  disrupt  the  Union.  Numerous 
Beverly  men  joined  the  Northern  cause,  including  the  local  soldiers  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  which  was  the  first  in  Massachusetts  to  report  for  duty. 
Beverlys  most  distinguished  officer  was  General  Charles  G.  Loring,  who 
served  throughout  the  war. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  transformation  of  the  North  Shore  into  a 
desirable  summer  residence  center  continued  unabated.  With  easy  access 
by  railroad,  Beverly  Farms,  Prides  Crossing,  Montserrat  and  Beverly 
Cove  became  choice  locations  for  commodious  estates  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ocean.  Among  the  many  prominent  families  who  summered  in 
Beverly  were  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  his  son,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  coastal  breezes  of  Beverly 
attracted  President  William  Howard  Taft,  who  made  Beverly  his  summer 
capital  for  two  years.  As  a  gesture  of  civic  interest.  President  Taft  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Beverly  Y.M.C.A.  on  Cabot  Street. 

The  concentration  of  people  and  highly  valued  property  in  Beverly 
Farms  encouraged  that  section  of  the  town  to  seek  detachment  from 
Beverly  during  the  1880's.  The  political  debate  over  granting  separate  town 
status  to  the  Farms  reached  a  high  pitch  in  1887.  Reversing  a  previous 
stand,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  voted  to  divide  Beverly,  only  to  have 
the  decision  blocked  by  Governor  Ames'  veto.  During  the  next  year  a 
division  bill  was  finally  defeated  in  the  legislature,  much  to  the  relief  of 
those  who  opposed  independence  for  the  Farms. 

The  preservation  of  Beverly  as  a  unified  tax  district  was  important  for 
funding  schools  and  civic  improvements.  Without  Beverly  Farms,  the 
town's  revenue  potential  would  havqf  been  severely  curtailed.  The 
movement  to  incorporate  Beverly  as  a  city  followed  closely  upon  the 
division  debate.  In  1894,  as  a  city,  Beverly  adopted  the  mayor  and 
alderman  form  of  government.  The  city  was  then  able  to  handle  local 
issues  on  a  more  representative  basis  and  with  increased  administrative 
organization.  The  Honorable  John  I.  Baker  served  as  the  first  mayor. 
During  this  period  electric  lights  began  to  illuminate  Cabot  Street ;  house  to 
house  mail  delivery  was  initiated;  street  numbers  were  assigned;  a  new 
Armory  for  the  Beverly  Light  Infantry  volunteers  was  built;  and  the 
Beverly  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  1891  to  preserve  the  area's 
heritage.  Two  years  later  Beverly's  best-known  lady  of  letters,  poetess 
Lucy  Larcom,  died  at  age  sixty-seven. 
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There  was  no  let  up  in  economic  development  during  the  closing  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  opening  years  of  the  twentieth.  Despite 
devastating  fires  and  controversies  between  labor  and  management,  the 
shoe  and  leather  industries  persisted.  The  founding  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation  in  1905  brought  to  Beverly  the  largest  plant  in  the 
world  devoted  to  manufacturing  machinery  for  shoe  production.  Exports 
went  to  every  country  where  footwear  was  made.  Sidney  W.  Winslow,  the 
president  of  United  Shoe  Machinery,  had  learned  the  shoemaking  arts  as  a 
lad.  Led  by  Winslows  strong  sense  of  civic  obligation,  the  corporation 
became  a  local  institution  in  its  own  right.  Thousands  found  employment 
there  as  well  as  housing  in  company-built  homes.  Hundreds  found 
recreation  at  the  company  club  house  and  golf  course.  An  annual  fair  and 
carnival  were  supported  by  the  firm  as  were  other  contributions  to 
community  life.  Other  industries  at  this  time  included  a  lasting  factory,  an 
oil  refinery,  a  knitting  mill  and  an  oil  clothing  manufacturer. 

To  man  her  diversified  industries,  Beverly  attracted  numbers  of  new 
immigrants  just  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. The 
largest  single  group  hailed  from  Italy.  Primarily  drawn  from  farming 
villages  in  their  homeland,  these  former  agriculturists  quickly  adapted  to 
work  in  the  mills  or  initiated  small  businesses  in  the  neighborhoods.  The 
expanding  population  of  citizens  of  Catholic  heritage  was  evident  in  the 
new  cathedral-like  edifice,  S.  Maria  Maris  Stella  on  Cabot  Street  early  in 
the  1900s.  In  many  respects,  the  gradual  enlargement  of  influence  and 
contribution  by  members  of  the  Italian  community  to  political  and 
economic  life  is  one  of  the  principal  trends  in  twentieth-century  Beverly. 

Among  other  immigrant  newcomers  were  Swedes  from  northern  Europe 
as  well  as  Jews  from  south  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Lured  by  the  prospects  of 
steady  work  in  Essex  County,  the  Swedish  men  took  factory  jobs  while 
many  wives  and  daughters  became  domestic  servants.  Swedish  language 
worship  services  were  held  in  the  Cabot  House  Hotel  from  1896  until  the 
Swedish  Covenant  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1905 ; 
preaching  in  the  mother  tongue  continued  for  aaother  thirty  years. 
Likewise,  the  growing  Jewish  community  established  itself  in  business  and 
religion.  With  a  nucleus  of  thirteen  participants,  the  Jewish  congregation 
moved  from  home  meetings  to  a  rented  hall  in  1908.  Six  years  later  the  first 
synagogue  opened  on  Bow  Street.  Each  immigrant  group  has  its  own 
distinctive  history  to  relate.  Based  on  newspaper  files,  official  records, 
extant  letters,  and  the  memories  of  present  senior  citizens,  the  full  story  of 
the  Beverly  newcomers  remains  to  be  written. 

A  spurt  of  construction  before  World  War  I  brought  Beverly's  public 
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facilities  into  line  with  community  needs.  In  addition  to  new  grade  schools 
and  a  Y.M.C.A.,  an  impressive  stone  Post  Office  was  constructed  across 
Depot  Square  from  the  handsome  railroad  station  which  had  been  built  in 
1897.  Beverly  Hospital  acquired  a  new  wing.  The  well-proportioned 
Beverly  Public  Library  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  Common  in  1913. 

In  1918  Beverly  celebrated  her  two  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary,  though 
not  without  some  heaviness  of  heart,  because  the  United  States  was  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  I.  Beverly  volunteers  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Spanish-American  conflict  in  1898,  but  the  citys  mobilization  for 
World  War  I  was  much  more  extensive.  Army  and  Navy  enlistments  ran 
high.  Citizens  served  in  other  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
Merchant  Marine.  As  the  years  of  the  Great  Depression  merged  into  those 
of  World  War  II,  Beverly  again  found  herself  caught  up  in  the  cause. 
Thirty-four  hundred  men,  or  about  fourteen  percent  of  the  city's 
population,  answered  the  call  to  arms;  one  hundred  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Beverly  likewise  sent  many  men  off  to  the  Korean  War  between 
June,  1950  and  July,  1953. 

Beverly's  most  eminent  citizen  in  the  years  before,  during  and  since 
World  War  II  is  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  who  was  initially  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1936.  He  is  the  third  United  States  Senator  hailing 
from  Beverly,  the  first  being  his  ancestor,  George  Cabot,  in  Federalist 
times.  (The  second  was  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.)  Early  in  1944,  Lodge  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  battlefield  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Italian,  French  and  German  campaigns.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1946.  During  the  Eisenhower  Presidency,  Lodge  became  a  familiar 
national  figure  as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
This  post  led  to  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  the 
election  of  1960.  Three  years  later,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  appointed 
Lodge  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
President,  Ambassador  Lodge  agreed  to  stay  on  in  his  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  assignment.  He  later  led  negotiations  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  in  1972  became  President  Nixon's 
personal  representative  to  the  Vatican. 

Beverly  has  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  twentieth-century  America.  New 
industries  and  businesses  moved  to  the  city  with  the  completion  of  Route 
128  in  1947.  Housing  starts  mushroomed  in  Centerville  and  North  Beverly, 
the  latter  also  being  the  site  of  a  spacious  shopping  complex.  Parks  and 
recreational  areas  were  improved.  Beverly  Airport  became  one  of  the 
best-equipped  small  airfields  in  the  East.  To  educate  a  growing  population 
of  youngsters  additional  schools  were  built,  including  a  junior  high,  high 
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school  and  trade  school,  and  several  elementary  schools. 

On  the  collegiate  level,  Endicott  College,  founded  in  1939,  expanded  its 
seashore  campus.  Gordon  Divinity  School  moved  to  the  nearby 
Princemere  estate  in  1951,  followed  by  Gordon  College  three  years  later. 
Finally,  the  North  Shore  Community  College  was  organized  within  the 
State  College  system  during  the  mid-sixties. 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Beverly  was 
celebrated  with  enthusiasm  in  1968.  Amidst  the  speeches  and  pageantry, 
Beverlyites  took  satisfaction  in  a  noble  tradition  reaching  back  over  three 
centuries.  From  modest  beginnings  the  city  had  developed  great  economic 
and  social  diversification.  In  wars  and  peace  the  community  had 
sacrificially  served  the  larger  nation.  The  Beverly  Historical  Society  and 
the  Beverly  Historical  Commission  extended  efforts  to  preserve  both  sites 
and  heritage.  Not  content  with  only  a  backward  look,  the  local  leadership 
began  to  plan  for  Beverly's  fourth  century.  Conservation,  land  use, 
waterfront  development  -  all  have  been  considered  in  projections  for  the 
future  of  the  city.  Confident  of  their  place  in  the  nations  past,  the  people 
of  Beverly  welcome  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution  with 
appreciation  and  pride. 


ENDNOTES 

^orison,  op.  cit.,  363.  Presented  as  an  overview  of  Beverly  since  1783,  this  Epilogue  suggests  themes 
which  will  require  further  research  by  Beverly  students  and  historians. 

2 Ibid.,  303. 

3Ibid.,  154,  193. 

4J.  D.  Forbes,  Israel  Thorndike,  Federalist  Financier  (New  York:  Exposition  Press  for  the  Beverly 
Historical  Society,  1953).  This  is  a  complete  biography.  See  especially  pages  28-76  on  maritime  trade. 

5Stone,  op.  cit.,  89. 

6Robert  S.  Rantoul,  'The  First  Cotton  Mill  in  America,"  E.I.H.C.  Vol.  XXXIII  (January,  1897),  1-43. 

7Stone,  op.  cit.,  92. 

8 Blessed  with  a  powerful  baritone  voice,  George  Cabot  was  pivotal  in  leading  Massachusetts  to  ratify  the 
Constitution  in  a  close  vote  of  187  to  162.  He  served  conscientiously  as  the  first  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  exerting  considerable  influence  on 
the  latter.  In  1794  Cabot  sold  his  Beverly  mansion  and  disposed  of  his  business  in  order  to  move  to 
"Greenhill,"  a  handsome  farm  estate  in  Brookline.  Later  he  was  the  leader  and  a  moderate  force  at  the 
Hartford  Convention  in  1814.  For  further  information  on  his  life  as  Federalist  leader  until  his  death  in 
1823  see  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Cabot  (Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1877). 
Alden  Hatch  offers  a  useful  summary  of  Cabot's  career  in  The  Lodges  of  Massachusetts  (New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  1973). 
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’Stone,  op.  cit.,  90. 

10Morison,  op.  cit.,  189. 

“Stone,  op.  cit.,  96,  97. 

“Morison,  op.  cit.,  191. 

13  Ibid.,  187. 

“Robert  S.  Rantoul,  "Mr.  Rantoul's  Connexion  with  Town  and  Parochial  Affairs,  "  E.I.H.C.  Vol.  VI 
(April,  1864)  89,  90.  In  1860  a  procession  of  1500  local  children  was  the  highlight  of  a  day-long 
celebration  honoring  fifty  years  of  Sunday  Schools. 

15 A  fascinating  collection  of  five  articles  published  in  E.I.H.C.  between  August,  1863  and  April,  1864 
(Vol.  5  and  6)  is  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  squire  Robert  Rantoul.  These  were  written  by  the  patriarch 
himself  between  1848  and  1858  and  were  compiled  for  publication  by  his  grandson,  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 

“William  C.  Morgan,  Beverly,  Garden  City  by  the  Sea  (Beverly:  Press  of  Amos  L.  Odell,  1897)  90,  97, 
105. 

17  The  Naumkeag  Directory  for  Salem,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Marblehead,  Peabody,  Hamilton  and  Topsfield, 
No.  6  (Salem :  Henry  M.  Meek,  1893-94)  proved  invaluable  in  supplying  events  and  dates  for  Beverly  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  especially  for  the  period  after  Edwin  Stone's  history  was  published  in  1843. 
Much  Information  on  Beverly  up  to  1968  is  presented  in  "Historic  Beverly,"  the  first  chapter  in  the 
Beverly  Tercentenary  Souvenir  Book  (Beverly :  Tercentenary  Celebration  Committee,  1968).  The  period 
before  World  War  I  is  highlighted  in  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Beverly  Massachusetts 
(Beverly :  The  Beverly  Times,  1918).  Along  with  Morgan's  Beverly,  Garden  City  by  the  Sea,  op.  cit.,  the 
above  publications  constitute  the  sources  for  this  chapter. 

18BTR,  numerous  entries  in  the  1760's. 

19"Address  of  Robert  S.  Rantoul"  in  the  Two  Hundredth  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Beverly 
Massachusetts,  op.  cit. 

20The  beacon  of  this  lighthouse,  along  with  a  light  installed  in  1927  in  the  soaring  spire  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  provided  mariners  with  guides  for  entering  the  harbor  at  night.  After  more  than  a  century  of 
use  the  beautiful  sanctuary  of  the  Baptist  Church  was  gutted  by  fire  in  August,  1975. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  REVOLUTION 


1765  October  25 
1776  May 
1767  July  7 

1769  February  11 

1770  March  5 
1770  July  3 

1772  December  22 

1773  December  16 

1774  January  4 

1774  July  14 


Town  meeting  held  to  protest  the  Stamp  Act. 

Public  rejoicing  at  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  Town  votes  to  build  a  powder  house  on  the  Common. 
The  harbor  frozen  over  down  to  Baker's  Island. 

The  Boston  Massacre. 

A  Town  meeting  held  to  protest  the  tax  on  tea. 

A  Committee  of  Correspondence  formed. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  Town  adopts  a  resolution  supporting  the  action  taken  by 
Boston  in  opposition  to  the  tax  on  tea. 

Fast  Day  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  suffering  from  the 
British  closing  of  the  port. 

1774  September  6-7  County  Convention  held  at  Ipswich. 

1774  November  17  Selectmen  ordered  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition. 

Second  Company  of  Beverly  Militia  organized. 

Josiah  Batchelder,  Jr.  chosen  to  represent  the  Town  at  a 
Provincial  Congress  held  at  Cambridge. 

British  troops  under  Col.  Leslie  reach  North  Bridge,  Salem,  in 
search  for  powder,  and  voluntarily  turn  back. 

Town  voted  to  pay  the  minutemen  and  to  establish  a  night 
patrol. 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord;  Reuben  Kennison,  of  Beverly 
killed  at  Menotomy  (Arlington). 

Battle  of  Bunker  (Breed's)  Hill. 

Enlistment  of  Moses  Brown's  Company  for  defense  of  the 
Town's  seacoast. 

Sailing  of  Schooner  Hannah,  first  vessel  in  Washington's 
New  England  fleet. 

Some  of  Arnold's  soldiers  camp  in  the  Second  Parish  en  route 
to  Canada. 

The  Hannah-Nautilus  fight  occurs  not  far  from  the  present 
Dane  Street  Beach. 

1775  October  11  The  Town  votes  to  erect  a  fort  at  Woodberry's  Point. 

1775  Mid-December  General  Glover's  regiment  assigned  to  defend  Beverly. 


1774  November  24 

1775  January  16 

1775  February  26 

1775  February  28 

1775  April  19 

1775  June  17 
1775  July  11 

1775  September  5 

1775  September  14 

1775  October  10 
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1776  March  17 
1776  June  13 
1776  July  17 

1776  August  29 

1776  October  18 

1776  December  25 

1777  June  2 
1777  July  7 
1777  September  9 

and  October 

1777  November 

1778  June  28 

1779  August  13 

1780  May  19 

1781  October  19 
1781  December  30 

1783  September  3 
1783 

1786  December  3 

1787  January  25 

1788 

1788  September  24 

1789  October  30 

1824  August  31 


The  British  leave  Boston  (Evacuation  Day). 

The  Town  votes  support  of  the  movement  for  Independence. 
General  Glover  reads  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
troops  at  what  is  now  Independence  Park. 

Glover's  Fourteenth  Regiment  ferries  Washington's  Army  from 
Long  Island  to  the  main  land. 

Glover's  men  blunt  the  British  attack  at  Pelham  Bay. 

Glover's  unit  ferries  Washington's  troops  across  the  Delaware 
River  at  Trenton. 

Vote  to  set  up  places  for  inoculation  against  smallpox. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Francis  killed  at  Battle  of  Hubbardtown. 

British  General  Burgoyne  defeated  at  Battles  of  Saratoga. 

7 

Women's  sugar  rebellion. 

Battle  of  Monmouth;  Beverly  men  present. 

Defeat  of  the  Colonial  forces  at  Castine;  the  Beverly 
vessel,  Defence,  was  among  those  scuttled. 

Black  Friday,  or  Dark  Day,  probably  caused  by  smoke  from 
forest  fires  in  northern  New  England. 

Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown. 

Rev.  Joseph  Willard,  of  First  Church,  leaves  to  become 
president  of  Harvard  College. 

Peace  treaty  signed. 

French  troops  camped  in  Second  Parish  on  their  way  to 
Portsmouth  and  embarkation  for  France. 

Cutler's  wagon  train  leaves  for  Ohio  country. 

Shays'  Rebellion  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Cotton  Manufactory  established  in  the  Second  Parish. 
Beverly-Salem  Bridge  opened. 

George  Washington  stopped  at  Beverly  on  his  tour  of  the  New 
England  states. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  visits  Beverly  on  his  tour  of 
this  country. 
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